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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

With the beginning of the volume for 1892, a 
change will be made by the publishers in the system 
of dating Harper's Bazar. The date of the paper 
will be made to coincide with the date of publica- 
tion. Up to this time No. 1 of each volume, al- 
though dated in January, has actually been issued 
in the middle of December. 

No. 52 of Vol. XXIV. will be issued on December 
12th, and will tear the date of December 26 (1), 1891. 

No. 1 of Vol. XXV. will bear the date of Satur- 
day, January 2, 1892. The two numbers between 
No. 52 for 1891 and No. 1 for 1892 will be issued as 
follows : 

Supplementary No. 53 on December 19th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (2). Supplement- 
ary No. 54 will be issued on December 26th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (3). 

Subscribers will please take note that a corre- 
sponding change is made on the labels attached to 
their wrappers, all subscriptions ending at the ex- 
piration of a year from their beginning, but on a 
DIFFERENT NUMBER in the new volume from that in 
the old. 

Subscriptions for 1891 which began with No. 1 will 
expire with No. 52. If the subscription is renewed 
before December 10, 1891, we will send Supplement- 
ary No. 53 and No. 54 gratis. If renewed after 
December 10, 1891, the subscription will begin with 
Supplementary No. 53, and wili end, at the expira- 
tion of fifty-two weeks, with No. 50 of the volume for 
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THE MOTHER'S HOUR. 
N a very real sense all hours are the mother’s own, 
from the golden time of her child’s babyhood to 

the twilight of his later life. No human tie is so 
close and tender as tlhe mystic bond which unites a 
mother to her children. Their lives, once identical 
with hers in every heart-beat and every thought, are 
never altogether dissevered while life lasts, and the 
man is indeed an ingrate who, under any provoca- 
tion, speaks slightingly of the mother who cradled 
him in her young arms, and who remains, through 
all chance and change, all loss and gain, his friend, 
his champion, his defender. 

‘*The world never felt so cold before,” said a man, 
middle-aged, prosperous, and seif-reliant. ‘* Mother 
died last week; I realize that I must henceforward 
b-east the storms alone.” 

Yet are there hours and hours. The wise mother, 
appreciating her opportunity and the preciousness of 
the gift of God which enables her to take part in 
carrying forward the race, is chary of certain times 
and seasous, which are peculiarly hers for impression 
and for delight. 

One of these seasons comes toward the sunset, 
when it is time for the nursery supper, and the frolic 
before the children go to bed. Then, if she can, the 
mother secures a blessed half-lour with her dar- 
lings, talking over the day and its problems, petting, 
cuddling, receiving confidences, and sending the 
children to their nightly rest happy and tranquil. 
The mother is more than mistaken—she is cruel—if 
at this time she withholds a caress, or speaks in re- 
proof or criticism, except that which is most gentle 
and loving. No shadow should be suffered to fall 
on a little heart at bedtime, however important the 
occasion may appear for discipline. 

Above all, if the mother prize her privileges aright, 
she will berself hear her children say their nightly 
prayers and hymns. Too sacred a duty to be dele- 
gated even to the most trustworthy of nurses, at this 
rile the mother officiates, associating her owu pre- 
sence and influence with the devotional habit, which, 
if formed at all, must be formed early in a child's 
life. 

And after the little ones are grown to girlhood 
and boyhood, to a certain independence of care and 
the development of their own individualities, who 
but the mother has still the freedom of their rooms; 
and who else, excusing herself for a little while from 
the drawing-room and the society of friends, can 
glide softly in for a few momeuts’ chat and a good- 
night kiss upon the unfurrowed foreheads and the 
rounded cheeks so softly resting on the thornless 
pillows of youth and health? 

The mother’s hour is worth watching for, lest it 
evade her in the absorption of her intensely occupied 
day, or under the pressure of her social obligations. 
* While thy servant was busy here and there, he was 
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gone,” said the prophet’s messenger of old. Mothers 
sometimes awaken too late to the fact that the child 
is gone, and that in its stead is a youvg man, a young 
woman, no longer as wax to the seal beneath the 
mother’s moulding hand. 

One Saturday, in the gloaming, a mother, resting 
in her library in the easiest of easy-chairs, heard her 
big boy coming down stairs, evidently outward- 
bound. His hand was on the latch when she said, 
gently, at his side, ‘Where are you going, my 
dear?’ 

‘‘Only round the corner to see some of the fel- 
lows. It’s rather lonesome in the house.” 

‘But you haven't told me a thing about the foot- 
ball game, and I'm so anxious to hear. Can't you 
sit with me for a half-hour?” 

“Why, of course, mamma!” 

The mother’s innocent ruse was unsuspected, and 
she had her hour. She has it still, with one of the 
noblest of sons developing into stately and symmet- 
rical manhood. 

After all, it is trite to repeat it, and you have heard 
it ten thousand times, yet in it is a grain of comfort, 
““What you are is more than what you say.” So 
we end, as we began—the mother has all hours for 
ler own. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Captain WHopPeRS had told us the other day that the 
Verestchagin collection was to be sold entire. He had even 
gone so far as to give us the name of the buyer. Captain 
Whoppers had done this while standing on Mrs. Van- Twil- 
ler’s hearth-rug, his back to the fire, that peculiar buoyancy 
about him as he talked which I have always noticed when he 
felt his stories good. He is the only man, by-the-way, who 
ever presumes to stand there. Hands in his pockets too, and 
a cheerful word for every one! But not the most indignant 
can protest. - Not even Mrs. Van Twiller attempts it. All 
she does is to move away, becoming spectator from the other 
side of the room. But Whoppers is quile unconscious of 
fine distinctions. { doubt whether he ever observes that 
Mrs. Clyte invariably stands or moves about with quiet 
pauses while he talks. There are some people to whom 
Mrs. Clyte thinks she pays too high a compliment when she 
sits while they are talking. 

Hebe Vau Auken draws near the Professor when Whop- 
pers is by. She says she never trusts him. But no one 
else says so. Whoppers, in fact, is rather the fashion. 

**I did not believe a word he said about that collection,” 
Miss Van Auken told us. ‘* There was too much stir about 
him when he spoke. Did you notice his left shoulder, how 
he twitched it? I always measure everything he says by 
that.” Miss Van Auken is a student of Delsarte. 

‘Clever fellow, though,” said Van Pennwyppe. Van 
Pennwyppe often owed Whoppers his best things. 

** Rather dramatic, isn’t it, though,” said Brushes—‘*‘ Verest- 
chagin lying ill on the other side, and his great collection 
here sold bit by bit at small prices?) He knows nothing 
about art, but I’m sorry for him.” 

“ Right, Brushes, for once,” said Professor Prodgers, grave- 
ly. ** No, the great Russian knows nothing about art. He 
is not an artist in your sense, but a master, Master of com 
position, of light and shade, color and form. Master of his 
brush and every trick—technique, you fellows call it—so that 
the shadows of the lightest clouds on the Himalayas are as 
truly painted as the inlay of pearl ina Hindoo temple. Poet, 
philanthropist, not artist, perhaps. But do you remember 
the picture of the spy coming down the stairs? Had you 
brains enough, Brushes, to see his knees shake?” 

Van Pennwyppe, to whom everything about Verestchagin 
was ancient Listory—no topic a season old is of any use to 
him—turned impatiently to Mrs. Clyte to talk about the 
Horse Show, leaving Brushes and the Professor to their dis- 
cussion by the window. 

“Still another galaxy of beauty and fashion this week 
under the shadow of the fair Diana, Mrs. Clyte. Brilliant, 
dazzling, bewildering. Flashing horses, gayly dressed wo- 
men, traps and drags, with buckle and spoke shining like 
new silver dollars, coachmen in full livery, rearing hunt- 
ers, high gates and hurdles, and dashing, daring riders. 
Where is there anything like it? All that is best in the na- 
ture, the art, and the fashion of New York.” 

** Do you kuow,” said Hebe Van Auken, ‘seeing all those 
horses there, and knowing how their masters, if they do not 
love them, at least are proud of them, makes me realize how 
hideous the life of a horse in town can be made. Have you 
ever noticed it? No man has even a chance to be civil to 
one. Everybody who drives is looking after the wheels of 
lis neighbor's vehicle. Even drivers of trucks, not trained 
to decorum, lave no interest in their horses. Only at night, 
when the traffic is over, or in early dawn, before it has be- 
gun, can one ever see anything different. There is an ash- 
man who collects in my street. I hear him when I am half 
awake talking to his horse: ‘ Well, now, this is heavier than 
I thought’—lifting a barrel—‘ but we'll not mind; I guess the 
other one there is not so bad; or: ‘ Would you have thought 
it, now? It’s as bad as the others. Let's try another, on the 
block above.’ I love that old ashman. [I have heard but 
one other man talking to his horse in New York. Then it 
is always at midnight in the summer, and I hear such a 
delicious Irish fandango whistled under my window, and 
the sound of a foot coming down with a merry pat, as a 
voice calls out, ‘What do you think of that, my boys?’ I 
used to wonder about it, and then I looked out and saw the 
man filling his watering-cart at the fire hydrant, and as I 
watched him I caught him passing his hand with a gentle 
stroke down one of his horses’ nose.” 

Professor Prodgers having, as he supposed, crushed 
Brushes into conviction, had been listening to Hebe Van 
Auken. Crossing the room and taking her hand, he kissed 
i with an old-time. gallantry altogether unexpected in the 
Professor. ‘* What a human little woman you are, my dear!” 
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WOMANS WAY TO HELP. 
BY MAkY LOWE DICKINSON. 

JATURALLY enough the first response that springs to a 
woman’s heart when she is asked what she thinks of the 
various methods taken by women for raisiug money for 
church purposes is, Why should women as women raise 
money for church purposes at all?) Why should not every 
woman belonging to a church, knowing the resources of her 
own family and knowing the needs of the church, decide for 
herself aud help the other members of the houschold to a 
decision as to how much of that which they possess should 

rightly go to church support? 

This decided, why should not the sum be set aside, and 
such sacrifices and economies as are necessary to secure it 
entered upon with cheerfulness and persistence, leaving for 
more legitimate and satisfactory labors the womanly energies 
commonly expended upon suppers, picnics, and fairs? Be- 
fore the pen is dry from the last word, I hear the clamor of 
objections from the women, who remind me that we lave 
not yet come to the day when the suggestions of one woman 
ina family have such an ideal influence over the purses and 
pockets of the others; that there is not such unanimity of 
desire on the part of households as to an equalization of 
church expenses as makes the above suggestion practicable. 
We are only saying that that is the way it ought to be, and 
the way it wil/ be some time. Meantime we must go on as 
of old time; but a hint of the new time and of a better state 
of things is already in the air. 

The millennium is not here, and not as near as it ought to 
be, but the ideal condition is one in which neither man nor 
womun will need to struggie for the money to carry on the 
work of the kingdom of God. The day may come when re- 
ligious societies will be content to worship in temples that 
cost no more than they can pay for,and when the first decade 
of a new church’s life will not have to be spent in struggles 
to pay enormous church debts; when the faculty of raising 
funds will no longer be deemed an essential qualification to 
the occupant of a prominent pulpit; when the devotional, 
that requires only that the love of God shall be in the hearts 
of the singers will supplant the esthetic that requires a quar- 
tette, to pay for which must be an added struggle; when 
simple houses of worship— which the members feel it a privi- 
lege to support—and no debts will leave a generous surplus 
wherewith to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, and do 
the church's legitimate work of helping to save the world. 

The above-named are the ideal conditions, and while they 
are coming we must e’en help ourselves along with such piety 
as runs periodically to pin-cushions and crazy quilts and all 
the accompanying schemes and devices of womankind for 
persuading people to buy what they don’t want and pay for 
it twice as much as it is worth. Still, since it is true that 
every parish wants more money than it can raise; that half 
the pastors are underpaid; that the parsonage carpets will 
wear out, and the pew cushions will need to be covered 
whether anybody sits on them or not, and the choirs must 
have their salaries, to say nothing of the empty treasuries of 
all the charitable societies Connected with the church; and 
since we have no better ways of raising the money, we must 
say a good word for the means within our reach. 

First of all of the three methods most commonly tried by 
women to raise church funds, we rank the evening supper 
even before the picnic and the fair. If it isa Methodist fair, 
one can only hope for Methodist patrons; but the masculine 
stomach is most undenominational, and a nice woman or any 
company of nice women can lay such traps for that as will 
be found hard to resist. One recommendation is that when- 
ever a Methodist supper is projected, let not the women for- 
get that hungry Churchmen and Presbyterians aud Baptists 
are considered lawful prey. Comunittees of the brightest and 
pleasantest women of the society should have this outside 
* bidding of the feast” in charge. The most successful sup- 
pers L ever knew were not suppers at all, but were combina 
tions of three square meals furnished in an empty store in a 
business quarter of a city in the middle of the day. All the 
daily papers held flaming announcements of the object of 
this feast. The highways and the byways were bidden and 
welcomed if only they brought the dollar to the door. Prom- 
inent ladies of the church presided over special tables, which 
were decorated with flowers, and to which they brought the 
best of their plated forks and spoons. Relays of small boys 
went pattering up and down all through the morning carry 
ing tickets into the various business offices of the place, and 
inviting the gentlemen who went out for mid-day lunch to 
take it on this day at the tables of these ladies. To these 
small boys were given lists of the personal friends of the 
husbands of prominent ladies, to whom this little ticket came 
with the force of an invitation to the lady’s house. Very 
naturally the gentlemen came, or, if they did not come, re- 
turned the ticket neatly folded in a five or ten dollar note. 
“Very sorry to lose the pleasure, but very happy to con- 
tribute their mite,”etc.,etc. Lt is needless to say that a great 
many came, and that once there they ate as if they had been 
wailing for this opportunity for many days. 

On such occasions it is desirable that there be no lack of 
variety in provision, and as, in order to get the most money, 
the food should be prepared in the homes of the members 
of the church, every woman who can cook has an oppor- 
tunity to furnish the things she can do best. If the ladies 
of a church enter into such an affair as if it were a big 
frolic, it is sure to be a success. Let the committees be 
carefully chosen, and the church well canvassed. There 
will be three classes. The women who have cooks, and who, 
either because their cooks do not permit it, or because they 
themselves do not wish the trouble, prefer not to have any- 
thing prepared in the house. This class are usually rich 
enough to promise to furnish from the caterers the entire 
supply of some one essential of the meal. One will promise 
all the salad, another all the ice-cream, and a very wise way 
is to exhaust this source of supply before taking the next 
class, consisting of those who prefer to have their cooks 
make some of the provision in their own homes. Last, but 
not least, comes the noble army of martyrs to this good 
cause who must tuck up their sleeves and go into their own 
kitchens and make their own donations themselves. From 
these you may look naturally for the most toothsome st._)- 





ies. 

Usually the husband, proud to have people know what 
his wife can do, though he may be of a spirit that would 
never put the money into the church fund, will put three 
times as much into sugar and eggs and butter, and go him- 
self and take his friends to eat his wife’s cake. The chances 
are that it is eaten up before he arrives, but he has the reward 
of virtue all the same. These things are to be expected. 

We make no mention of such trifles as standing behind 
screens and buttering bread for 7000 sandwiches, or of 
the pleasant little groups who enjoy washing the dishes 
and sending home to the right places the various forks and 
spoons. ‘These are pleasures that fall usually to those so 
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devoted to the church as to count it only an added joy, and 
to feel sorry that there is not,room, as there generally is not, 
for other women to lend a hand; but it is difficult to have 
the delights of such an occasion equally distributed; and 
When we count the time spent in preparation and in the 
conduct of the supper, aud this happy time of clearing up 
aind the money won, we ure surprised to find that the Jatter 
outweighs everything else, and that the women of the church 
fire always ready, when the need arises, to do it all over 
gain. And, strange to say, the need always does arise; 
perhaps the next year to be met by a fair; in which case 
every ember of the church, from the dear old grandmother, 
who sits in the chimney-corner and knits mittens aud socks, 
down to the little child who can make a scrap-book for 
another, ought to be enlisted many months before. 

We repeat, the day is coming when the joy and privilege 
of giving to the church will be recognized. Perhaps until 
it does come there is no better way than these we are con- 
sidering for creating a sense of union in the bearing of the 
burden of the church. If then there must be a fair, let no 
member of the church, young or old, escape. Begin very 
early, a year beforehand, if possible, and press every crea- 
ture into the service. Labor especially with the husbands 
and fathers. Let the attacks be renewed at intervals until 
it results in making the man whose proper share of church 
relief would have been $25 give $50 or $75, by way of en- 
couragement to women who are willing to spend themselves 
for naught. 

There is nothing new under the sun, but by judicious 
combinatiens of the old things wonderful effects may be 
produced. As missions are so essential a part of our church 
work, missionary features in the fairs are very valuable. 
Returned missionaries can be drawn upon for costumes and 
groupings, and if a bazar includes a booth representing 
such a shop as would be found in every nation of the world 
where the missionaries of this particular church are at work, 
and if the attendants are dressed in the costumes of those 
countries, be assured the shekels will pour in at every such 
place. The American pin-cushion costing 10 cents that 
would bring 25 cents at a Christian table, will readily bring 
50 cents if sold by a pure pagan from one or another of the 
heathen lands. 

Even at the modern fair, be the object ever so spiritual, 
we have observed that it is very unwise to omit provision 
for the body. Have a restaurant by all means; have half a 
dozen, if possible, and in the course of the evening those 
most anxious to help the cause will be likely to try them all. 

Of the iniquity of grab bags no doubt any longer exists. 
The wickedness of allowing young girls, arrayed like for- 
tune - tellers, to exercise their unregenerate imaginations 
upon the future of such damsels and youths as may cross 
theit palms with silver should certainly be severely frowned 
upon, but the making of one’s self as pretty as possible, 
and playing at saleswoman behind a table laden with pretty 
trifles; the coaxing of as mucli maney as possible out of 
everybody who comes near; the pleasant interchange with 
friends; the hearty good-natured vying with each other to 
see by whose hands the largest sum of money shall swell 
the church fund; the pleasure in success; the auction at the 
end; the fun of it all, and the delight of coming together 
the next morning and counting up the proceeds; the lifting 
of the burden of the pastor's family; the brightening up of 
the dingy church; the filling the library with uew books— 
these somehow seem to compensate for much. Whatever 
may be said of some of the processes, the results seem to 
be a positive good. It was a good that all through many 
months the thought of doing something to help should have 
been in such a multitude of hearts. It was good to set 
even little children at work, and it was a good to try to in- 
terest other people in work; and when the time came for 
gathering together all that every one had done, the sense of 
union in service, and of having carried the church and its 
needs on the heart for so long—this, too, was good. The 
social phase of it, if managed judiciously by the wisest 
hearts in the womanhood of the church, might also be all 
good. Seriously, one recognizes the objections to all these 
methods of raising funds for good objects, yet some method 
must be devised that has in it the element of co-operation. 
Until we have something better, we shall have to accept the 
supper and the bazar. The first leaves nothing worse than 
an indigestion and a doctor's bill for some of those who got 
more than their money's worth. The latter has serious ob- 
jections also, but, as matters are at present, we do not know 
any better way, and we must do something, and these seem 
to be the things that offer. It is better, then, for us to direct 
our attention to the best methods of avoiding objectionable 
features, and of making them grand financial successes, 
while we hope and work for that good time coming when 
we need not have them at all. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


\UT-OF-DOOR costumes in the newest designs of the 
( season were seen in bewildering variety at the Horse 
Show. During the day handsome walking dresses and tailor 
gowns were worn, while in the evening elaborate visiting 
costumes and light theatre toilettes were en régle. Many of 
these gowns have already been noted in the Bazar, and it 
would be mere repetition to describe them here. White lace 
and brown fur were the trimmings most seen, and were often 
combined on cloth, silk, or velvet gowns. Open-patterned 
guipure and Irish point laces were most effective in deep 
yokes, wide collars, and Figaro jackets on light or dark 
dresses. Closer-meshed Mechlin and point appliqué laces 
formed full gathered frills as deep as capes, long plastrons, 
fichus, or bretelles. Fur trimmings, on the contrary, were 
lightly used in narrow bands, only the merest line or edge of 
sable or mink finishing bodices, and being set in rows around 
the flowing bell skirts. 

Among the richest toilettes was one of mouse-colored vel- 
vet, with a pointed collar of white guipure falling low on 
the shoulders; it was worn by a Titian-haired young ma- 
tron, with an open-crowned bonnet of white lace trimmed 
with loops and strings of cream satin ribbon. A brilliant 
young brunette of the Four Hundred wore an imported 
gown with tawreau red cloth sleeves and skirt, the blouse 
bodice of black ‘‘ satin antique ’—the sleek plush introduced 
this season. Row after row of jetted braid formed a round 
yoke, a girdle, and deep cuffs. A large picturesque hat of 
black velvet laden with plumes accompanied this gay dress. 
A pale pink cloth gown made en princesse, with lapped diag- 
onal front, was embroidered with fine jet beads, and border- 
ed with Labrador fur. A gown of the lightest lemon yellow 
cloth had a white guipure lace plastron and bretelles, with 
edges of brown fur next the lace. A turquoise blue dress 
had a Figaro jacket of Irish lace caught with large chouwx 
on the front, With the light gowns small capotes richly 
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jewelled, or masses of lace, sable, and white satin ribbon, 
were worn. There were also many black moiré gowns, 
some narrowly striped with blue, pink, and green, while 
others had broad stripes of black satin, and were brightened 
with lace, which seems to have superseded in a measure the 
chiffon of last year. Peasant waists and corselets of velvet 
completed many of the round bodices, and were especially 
stylish when narrowly edged with fur. Redingote gowns 
of cloth or velvet have cape-like collars of velvet of a con- 
trasting color, as green with red, or brown with violet; 
these collars are gathered about the neck, then fall to the 
shoulder tips, and are banded with two or three rows of 
sable, each scarcely an inch wide. 
WORTH'S LATEST NOVELTY. 

The latest importations from Worth shown by leading 
modistes are visiting dresses of silk trimmed with cloth in 
most original fashion. The gowns are of the satin-striped 
silks or moirés that rival flower brocades this season, and 
the cloth is used for a flounce instead of lace, and also for 
coat skirts, bretelles, or a Figaro jacket, or as side forms on 
princesse gowns. One model is of black silk in alternate 
stripes two inches wide of satin and heavily repped faille, 
trimmed with bright royale blue faced cloth. The silk skirt 
has three gored breadths of the stripes taken bias, and also 
bias breadths that form a handkerchief square. The gored 
front and side breadths are trimmed at the foot with a blue 
cloth flounce twelve inches deep, cut bias, and held in clus- 
ters of three pleats quite far apart; the top of the flounce is 
scalloped or festooned between the pleats, and is widely 
bound with black satin ribbon, while the lower edge has a 
finish of broad jet galloon. Cockade bows of black ribbon 
heighten the points of each festoon of the flounce. A 
pointed bodice of the silk has a coat skirt of the cloth set 
only on the back below the pointed edge. This cloth is a 
half-circular piece ten or twelve inches deep, without lining, 
quite full, and bordered with the jet galloon. On the front 
of the bodice the cloth curves upward in jacket shape, cross- 
es the shoulders, and droops in the back like a short pelerine. 
The large topped sleeves are entirely of the silk cut bias. 
Folds of black chiffon form a wide “ stock” or collar, and 
double frills of chiffon fall from the throat to the bust, where 
the blue cloth meets, and appears to be tied by a knot of 
black satin ribbon with long ends falling to the knee. A 
fawn-colored silk gown is similarly trimmed with green 
cloth and jet passementerie, and there are also green cloth 
accessories on gowns of dull red silk and of the popular 
striped black silk. Princesse gowns of green or black silk 
with the large ocean-wave stripes have cloth of the same 
color for coat forms in the back and as sleeves, while others 
have a corselet or peasant bodice of cloth edged narrowly 
with fur. 

TEA JACKETS, 

Lace and chiffon play an important part in the dressy 
little jackets worn in the afternoon when the hostess pours 
tea in the drawing-room. A light bright brocade or else 
darker velvet of becoming color forms the jacket, and the 
full vest and sleeves are of white lace or mousseline mounted 
over cream silk, One of the prettiest jackets is of yellow 
peau de soie shot with white and brocaded with white vine 
stripes and tiny gold leaves. The back is fitted easily, and 
the fronts fall open from the throat on a full vest of creamy 
Mechlin net, drawn into shape by yellow velvet ribbon run 
through three tucks in V-shape on the bust and at the waist 
line, and tied im cunning little square bows. The sleeves 
are lace, gathered full over yellow silk, and caught up in 
puffs at top by bows of velvet; a puff of lace with velvet 
ribbon drawn through it trims the wrists. The collar of 
brocade is turned over deeply, with square corners. A second 
jacket of chdtaigne brown ribbed velvet, showing lines of 
cream satin between the ribs, has the broad back shaped at 
the waist by four meeting pleats. The front falls open on a 
wide under-front of white chiffon gathered over a white silk 
lining, with a pointed yoke, collar, and cuffs of old guipure 
lace. Full sleeves of chiffon are in many cross folds around 
the arm on a Close silk lining. This jacket, like the last, has 
no trimming in the way of border or edging. Either of 
these jackets will be worn with various skirts, white, black, 
or colored, of cloth, silk, or lace. 

FABRICS FOR WINTER DRESSES. 

Among novel fabrics for warm gowns are fine thick 
woollens, roughly finished yet soft to the touch, strewn with 
large white fleecy spots of Thibet wool on dark red, gray, or 
tan-colored ground. These stuffs are forty-four inches wide, 
and but six yards are required for a gown—which is fortu- 
nate, as they cost $2 to $2 75 a yard. Similar fleecy spots of 
great size are on stylish brown and green grounds that are 
woven in diagonal waved stripes and in the popular chevron 
points. There are also many snow-flake woollens of pure 
material as low as $1 a yard, and the serviceable storm serges 
are sold at the same price. These endure hard wear, and will 
make useful holiday gifts at moderate cost to the donor. Bed- 
ford cords of varied weaving and of medium weight, that 
my be worn all the year in northern climates, are $1 a yard. 
A novelty is figured Bedford cord with oval Jacquard de- 
sigus on corded grounds of mode, tan, gray, and royale blue 
shades. Very light shades of camel’s-hair, such as young 
women choose for dressy tailor gowns, are $2 a yard; and 
camel’s-hair serges, in mélange or mixed effects, for simpler 
gowns for the street, are only $1 25 a yard, and are forty- 
eight inches wide. Crépons of sheer wool, in ail delicate 
light tints for evening dresses, are 85 cents to $1 a yard in 
forty-inch widths. ‘ 

For more dressy house gowns are black royale silks with 
stylish satin stripes of colors—turquoise blue, shrimp pink, 
robin’s-egg, and pale yellow. These are $1 25a yard. Other 
black silks at the same price have floral stripes of green or 
bright yellow, and Pompadour bouquets of small many- 
colored blossoms. Bengalines of light weight but effective 
reps are in several lovely shades of blue, Thermidor red, 
bisque, and a new red-brown tint that French manufacturers 
have named Chicago. These are $1 35 a yard, and a dress 
pattern is fourteen or fifteen yards. Faille francaise, said 
to be pure silk, is only $1 a yard. More costly silks are in 
the ‘‘crystal weaving,” with flat spaces between large reps, 
in bright tawreau shades, mode, and tan colors. Rich peau 
de soie for separate coats or for entire gowns comes in black 
grounds nearly covered with pink rose garlands or yellow 
blossoms, with black feather designs, arabesques, and lace 
like patterns. 


SATIN AND FUR-TRIMMED HATS. 

The newest bonnet is the Marie Stuart of black satin with 
the brim pointed above the forehead, and trimmed there 
with soft choux of satin—stem green, heliotrope, or pale rose 
—holding straight and slender black ostrich tips. The low 
smooth crown is of black velvet banded with black satin 
ribbon, and bright chowz are set low at the back. 
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A trimming of fur tails, either of sable or mink, wired to 
stand upright in pairs or in fleur-de-lis shape, is especially 
fashionable on toques or turbans of cloth or velvet. With 
such hats young women wear a coat of light tan cloth, fitted 
in the back and straight in front, with turned-over collar 
and facing of the rich brown fur, closed by frogs of brown 
silk cord. For older ladies are capotes almost entirely of 
sable trimmed with standing tails and a miniature head of 
the animal, with loops and strings of white satin ribbon. A 
white veil with embroidered sprays and sealloped border 
completes the fur-trimmed hats 

Another hat of black felt, worn by smartly dressed wo- 
men, is a Virot model It has a balf-high Square crown, 
like that of riding-hats, and a close-rolled brim projecting 
slightly in front. A band around the crown is of black 
velvet ribbon two inches wide, with a flat bow in front hold 
ing a buckle of Rhine-stones. The edges of the brim are 
widely bound, and are draped with white figured lace or a 
white lace veil laid in folds that are broad in front and 
drawn up at the back. A high panache of black ostrich 
tips is set far back on the left side 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConNELLY; 
and Messrs. James McCreery & Co.; Le BouriLuicr of 
Twenty-third Street; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 


PERSONAT.. 

THE recent marriage in London of Marion Lea, the Amer 
ican actress, to Elwyn Mitchell. son of Dr. Weir Mitchell 
of Philadelphia, will make no difference at present in Mrs 
Mitchell’s dramatic career. She is too devoted to her art to 
quit the stage, and there are rumors that her husband it 
tends writing a play for her 

—The last of the survivors of the British officers who 
fought at Waterloo is believed to have been Lieutenant 
Colonel Hewitt, who has lately died in England at the age 
of ninety-six. An old French officer who was engaged at 
Waterloo still survives in the south of France 

—In spite of the slurs cast upon the housewifely know 
ledge of literary and society women, there are many of them 
who, if popular report be true, look as well to the ways of 
their households as any Marthas who do nothing else 
Among those who have a practical knowledge of cookery 
and housekeeping may be mentioned Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Mrs 
Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew, and Mrs. Cyrus 
W. Field. 

—Mrs. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, whose series of papers en- 
tilled ‘‘ The House Comfortable,” now running through the 
BAZAR, have attracted wide and favorable attention, has been 
appointed one of the advisory council of the woman's 
auxiliary to the World's Fair in the Department of House 
hold Hygiene. 

—Mrs. M. H. Higgins, of Washington, has been engaged 
by the native women of Ceylon as director of their socieiy 
for the promotion of women’s education. She gives her 
services, receiving only her expenses as remuneration 

—Colonel R. Tyler Jones, whose marriage to Miss Sally 
Gresham took place in Washington some days ago, is a 
grandson of President Tyler, and enjoys the proud distine 
tion of being the first boy born in the White House. He 
is the son of President Tyler's eldest daughter, Mrs. Henry 
L. Jones. 

—Mrs. Mary A. Hulett, who has for several years acted 
as assistant pilot to her husband, Captain Richard Hulett, of 
the Mississippi River steamer Belle of Ottawa, has received 
a license as pilot from the steamboat inspector's office 

—Arrangements are being made to construct a model 
house, to be located in the vicinity of the Woman's Building 
of the Columbian Exposition, at a cost of $5000, as that sum 
comes within the means of the largest 
owners, 
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number of house 
It is proposed to make it an object-lesson in what 
has been accomplished in the household in a scientific rather 
than an artistic way. It is further proposed to serve in this 
house lunches which shall demonstrate the greatest 
amount of nourishment can be obtained from a given amount 
of food material at the least expenditure of fuel, time, and 
strength. 

—The Woman’s Building of the Columbian Exposition 
begins to assume the appearance of a finished structure 
It is enclosed, and only one-fourth of the entire work re 
mains to be done 

In compliance with a request from- Mrs. Palmer in be 
half of the Board of Lady Managers, Dr. John E. Owen, 
Medical Director of the Columbian Exposition, has an 
nounced that he will place women on his professional staff, 
and that they shall in all respects rank equally with men in 
the Exposition Hospital 

—Madame Rubinstein is said to have been the influence to 
which her son owes much of his success in his musical ea- 
reer. He affirms that even after he became famous she r 
mained his severest critic 

—The wife and niece of the late James Parton have in- 
herited all his property except two hundred and fifty dollars 
and a gold watch and chain. 
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—Charles Dickens, Jun., the novelist’s son, is his father’s 
successor in the editorship of AW the Year Round, and is 
very prosperous in his work 

—Edouard Lochroy, the author of a book on Von Moltke 
that has created a sensation in Paris, has had a checkered ca 
reer. He was one of Garibaldi’s red-shirted irregulars, and 
fought with him in Sicily and at Naples, was at one time 
an officer in a regiment of bashi-bazouks in the East, and 
was colonel of a company of the National Guard during the 
siege of Paris. 

—Down in Arkansas lives Mrs. Stella Christian, the wife 
of a well-to-do farmer, and the mother of nine sons. During 
the war she assumed male attire, and won a reputation for 
bravery as a soldier in the Confederate army. She served 
under General McIntosh, and it was not until after she had 
been wounded at the battle of Elk Horn Tavern that her sex 
was discovered, and she was obliged to quit the service 

—Grace M. Thomas is said to be the only woman real-es 
tate agent in Washington. She has had tolerable success 
during the year she has been in business 

—Miss Fannie M. Stevens, of Freeport, Lilinois, claims that 
to her belongs the honor of being the “ first woman court 
reporter,” rather than to Miss Flora B. Haddix, of Daven 
port, lowa, who has assumed that title. The latter was ap- 
pointed only two years ago, while Miss Stevens has held her 
position ever since September, 1887. 

—-A Quakeress, Betsey Ross, is said to have made the first 
flag of stars and stripes used in the United States army. 
did the work in a little brick house still standing on Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, and now there is talk of buying it, and 
moving it, as well as William Penu’s house, to Chicago for 
the World's Fair. 
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A WORD ABOUT 
COFFEE. 
UCH has been written 

\ and printed concerning 
coffee. Cook-books all con- 
tain receipts for preparing it 
in different ways. Every 
housekeeper considers that 
coffee is something anybody 
can make, and therefore she 
takes no particular pains to 
make it. It is a fact that on 
the breakfast table of nine 
out of ten families, where 
nice cooking in other respects 
is the rule, the coffee will be 
found watery stuff, tasting 
strongly of chiccory, or else 
so black and thick as to be 
undrinkable by whoever is 
used to the better-made ar- 
ticle 

In the city the vast majori- 
ty of housewives buy ground 
coffee at corner groceries. I 
think the same rule is good 
in the country, for most coun- 
try stores have their coffee- 
grinder. The grocery man’s 
profit is so large on coffee 
that of course it pays him 
well to grindit. And hecan, 
in grinding, adulterate it to 
so great an extent that he 
would prefer to sell his ‘‘ real 
Java” and ‘real Mocha” 
ground, even if he had to sell 
at a less price than in the 
bean. The fact that the price 
is the same, ground or un- 
ground, never seems to show 
people plainly how well it 
would pay them to grind 
their own coffee. They may 
be sure the grocery man does 
not do it for love 

It is not easy to roast coffee, 
for it requires much close 
watching, patience, and ex- 
perience to bring it just to the 
proper shade, not burnt, nor 
yet too light, neither too little 
nor too much, but just right. 
It can be bought freshly and 
perfectly roasted in the larger 
grocery houses of good re- 
pute. It is best to buy not 
more than two pounds of this 
at a time, and it should be 
kept closely covered until the 
last grain is used. I have al- 
ways found that one-third 
Mocha and two-thirds Java 
make a good combination. 
This costs about thirty-two 
cents per pound at the larger 
down-town houses. 

A coffee-grinder—a good 
one—is worth fifty cents. 
The comfort of the good cof- 
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not grind it unless compelled, 
and if she hasn’t any coffee 
but unground to use; but it 
should be made a case of 
‘*needs must.” If she is al- 
lowed to grind it overnight 
for use in the morning, it 
should be put into a tightly 
covered vessel until used. 

I use a coffee-cup full, 
ground, for a family of five. 
This makes a pound last 
about a week. Putin an egg- 
shell, and fill the pot about 
a third full of cold water. 
When it boils hard, add boil- 
ing-hot water to the quantity 
you wish to make. When 
that boils up once, put in a 
dash of cold water, and cover 
the coffee-pot with a folded 
towel, and set on the back 
part of the stove until you 
wish to use it. If you pour 
into a silver urn, be sure to 
scald the urn first, that the 
coffee may not be chilled. 

Whoever is used to drink- 
ing good coffee, bought and 
made in this way, will never 
be content with ‘grocers’ 
coffee” again. 

Always buy a grinder to 
screw against the wall. It 
saves time and temper, and is 
at hand when it is wanted. 


THE GREAT BOT- 
A NIST. 


“ He who falters falle— 
Not he who keeps a brave heart 
uppermost.” 


(Q*, Linneus, that charm- 
J ing enthusiast of every- 
thing that buds and blooms, 
we read that his experience 
of earlier years, when strug- 
gling to obtain an education, 
was often severe and very 
trying. At one time, in a 
bitter cold season, he was 
obliged to repair his shoes, 
poor at best, with folded pa- 
per. His was a brave, deter- 
mined soul, and with all the 
limitations as to comfort, of- 
ten having but two meals a 
day, and they of the simplest 
possible, he went on and up, 
unmindfal of drawbacks, un- 
til ‘‘ the heights ” were reach- 
ed, and his name became a 
household word to all who 
love the 


“Green and growing things of 
earth 
The sweet buds in their cradled 
homes, 








Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED CLOTH COSTUME, 
For description see Supplement 


fee it gives you is worth far 


Fig. 2.—Watrrau Mornina Gown.—[See Fig. 3, Page 960.) 
more. It is true Bridget will 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 13-18, 


And daintiest leaves of tree and 
shrub.” 








BopIcE WITH VELVET CORSELET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 37-48. 


Youne Lapy’s Bouse Bopice 
For description see Supplement. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOM 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
VUL—THE MADONNA. 


Au moins faut-il distinguer profoudement les so- 
ciétés comme la notre, of tout se passe au plein jour 
de Ja réflexion, des sociétés naives et crédules, od sont 
nées les croyances qui ont dominé les siécles.  [] n'est 
yas de grande fondation qui ne repose sur une légende. 
pe seul coupable en pareil cas, c’est l'humanité qui veut 
étre trompee.—Ernest Renan, 





N. 


( F all the figures of the Christian epopee, 

that of the Virgin has most moved the 
heart and brain of man. The Virgin is the 
central figure in Christian art, the figure which 
has most contributed to humanize Christi- 
anity and to charm and console humanity. 
With the Divine Child in her arms, the Virgin 
is the most exquisite symbol of maternity 
and complete womanhood that the mortal 
mind has conceived. She is the symbolical 
personification of the modern woman, whom 
the combined influences of Jewish ideas and 
Roman law have emancipated, ennobled, and 
enthroned as a domestic queen, in contradis- 
tinction to the woman of antiquity, whom 
Greek and Oriental ideas kept in a state of 
subjection, as an inferior being destined to 
the pleasures of a master and the vulgar oc- 
cupations of life. Around 
the personality of the Virgin 
Christianity has grouped its 
sublimest ideas of purity, 
tenderness, and beauty. In 
art and in legend alike the 
Virgin is of enchanting pre- 
sence and of inexhaustible 
siguificance. 

Let us endeavor to con- 
template this radiant sym- 
bol of womanhood with a 
reverence of mind equally 
removed from the negative 
attitude of modern rational- 
ism and from the tyrannical 
precision of dogma. With 
the aid of literary legend 
and pictorial art, let us pre- 
sent the figure of Mary in 
two or three of those phases 
of touching simplicity and 
of subtle splendor, of artless 
intimacy and of complex 
magnificence, which the im- 
agination of humanity has 
invented within the past 
nineteen centuries for the 
charm, consolation, and edi- 
fication of mankind. 

The story comes from the 
north of Palestine, from Gal- 
ilee and Nazareth, a wood- 
ed, green, und pleasant land, 
coutrasting strongly with 
southern Palestine and the 
country around Jerusalem, 
which was and is the sad- 
dest in the world. In the 
history of Judea the learned 
have remarked that the in- 
fluence and the works of the 
north and of the south are 
as distinct as the physical 
features of the two regions, 
In all that comes from Je- 
rusalem there is something 
grand, heroic, imposing, but 
unlovable. It is the home 
of the solemn doctors, the 
cradle and fatherland of that 
obstinate and exclusive Ju- 
daism which was founded 
by the Pharisees and fixed 
by the Talmud, and which 
passed through all the trials 
and persecutions of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and came down to 
our own days almost intact, 
The north, on the other 
hand, is the land of dreams 
and idyls, the land of the 
Shulamite, of Mary Magda- 
lene, of Joseph, the good 
foster-father, of the Virgin 
Mary, of all the poetical and 
tender mysticism of Chris- 
tianity. Even at the present 
day, although the whole face 
of the country is changed 
and desolate, the environs of 
Nazareth are charming; the people are amia- 
ble and smiling, and the gardens fresh and 
green. In the old days the land must have 
been most delectable. A traveller of the 
sixth century of our era, Antoninus the Mar- 
tyr, draws a delightful picture of the fertility 
of the country, which he likens to the garden 
of Paradise. The same traveller notices the 
exceptional beauty of the women, which was 
then believed to be a gift of Mary; he also 
remarks their affability, compared with the 
disdain shown towards Christians by the 
Jewish women in other towns. Modern trav- 
ellers have, in their turn, called attention to 
the beauty of the women of Nazareth gath- 
ered round the well at sundown, and imagined 
Mary in the old days taking her place in the 
file of her unglorified compatriots, her pitch- 
er balanced on her shoulder, berself a model 
of the beautiful Syrian type in all its lan- 
guorous grace. 

We are generally inclined to look upon the 
Holy Land asa country of priests and proph- 
ets only, whereas in reality Israel sometimes 
forgot its religious mission, and was simply 
human, poetical, and sceptical—witness the 
books of Job and Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Solomon. However, as the Jews did not 
excel in profane life, we are naturally neglect- 
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ful of those few pages of the Bible where 
traces of these moments of oblivion are pre- 
served. Similarly in the history of Christi- 
anity our attention is so absorbed by the vio- 
lent incidents of persecution and martyrdom 
which characterized the early centuries of 
the church militant, and so bewildered by 
the noise of controversy, the aggressiens of 
dogma, and the struggles of heresy which 
troubled the church triumphant, that we lose 
sight of the leaven of poetry that began with 
the oral tradition of the disciples and spread 
east and west, ever active in the formation 
and amplification of the mass of Christian le- 
gend. Doubtless the Western church did well 
in condemning and excluding from the canon 
the apocryphal gospels in which these legends 
are embodied. Nevertheless, such of these 
writings as were composed in the first and 
second centuries, with more piety than criti- 
cal spirit, by disciples who were anxious to 
collect and preserve the traditions relating 
to the origins of Christianity, are of extreme 
importance, and worthy to be brought forth 
from the special domain of erudition and 
added to the stock of easily accessible docu- 
ments of history. The legends of the apoc- 
ryphal gospels are simple traditions, credu- 
lous, often puerile, but always full of candor 





THE VIRGIN AND 
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and good faith. They are stories related at 
the fireside, in the tents of the desert, under 
the shade of the palm-trees when the caravan 
halted; they were the popular poems of the 
neophytes of the new religion, incessantly 
embellished and amplified by faith and im- 
agination; or, again, we may say that they are 
modest epopees, the predecessors of the great 
Christian epic poems of Dante and Milton. 
The apocryphal gospels are wanting in his- 
torical exactness and are full of the marvel- 
lous; but humanity demands the marvellous, 
thirsts for fiction, and delights in fables; 
therefore the fabulous element contained in 
these legends was the cliief cause of their suc- 
cess during fourteen centuries. We might 
even go so far as to say that, although dis- 
dained by the church and almost forgotten 
by modern men, the apocryphal gospels have 
contributed more towards the spread of Chris- 
tianity than the canonical gospels, inasmuch 
as they have been the great source of the de- 
velopment of Christian poetry and art. The 
poetry, the drama, the painting,and the sculp- 
ture of the Middle Ages are based on the 
inspiration of these legends. Without the 
study of the apocryphal gospels we cannot 
discover the origin of Christian art and of 
Christian symbolism. Why in the paintings 


of the great Flemish and Italian masters is 
St. Joseph represented as an old man? On 
the authority of the Arab legend of Joseph 
the Carpenter, which tells us that he was 
ninety years of age at the time of his mar- 
riage with the Virgin. Why in many pic- 
tures is St. Joseph represented with a leafy 
rod? What is the meaning of Titian’s great 
picture at Venice, where we see the child sary 
walking alone up the steps of the Temple? 
Why in the picture of the Nativity do we see 
the ox and the ass adoring the Saviour? What 
is the signification of Raphael’s famous pic- 
ture of the Sposalizio in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan, or of Luini’s “ Marriage of the Virgin” 
in the church of Saronno? The apocryphal 
gospels tell us, and charm us with the naiveté 
and sincerity of the tale. 

The legend which forms the subject of 
Luini’s exquisite picture is narrated with 
much detail in the apocryphal writings call- 
ed the Proto-evangelium of St. James, in the 
History of the Nativity of Mary and of the 
Infancy of the Saviour, and, more tersely and 
simply, in the Gospel of the Nativity of St. 
Mary. This latter gospel enjoyed great ce- 
lebrity in the East during many centuries, 
and throughout the Middle Ages it was very 
famous in the Western world, figuring in the 





MAIDENS.—F rom Luini's Fresco “Tux Margiace or Tux Virgin.” 


Golden Legend and in all the compilations 
of the times, and more especially in Ludolph 
the Saxon’s Life of Christ, a work which 
was most popular in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, and which was translated 
into all the languages of Europe. The pre- 
sent text of this gospel appears to have been 
composed in the sixth century of our era, 
and is known only in Latin. After describ- 
ing the incidents of Mary’s birth, her dedi- 
sation, her exemplary conduct during her 
childhood in the Temple, her perseverance in 
prayer, her excellence in singing hymns, her 
communion with the angels—who brought 
her heavenly food and ‘* obeyed her with the 
greatest deference ’"—the legend goes on to 
relate that when she had reached the age of 
fourteen she refused to leave the Temple 
with the other virgins who were ripe for 
mariage, according to the custom of the na- 
tion, saying that she could not do so, because 
‘*not only had her parents bound her to the 
service of the Lord, but she had also devoted 
her virginity to the Lord.” The high priest 
was greatly perplexed, because he thought 
that a vow ought to be respected, and at the 
same time that it was not fitting to risk 
without authority the introduction of a cus- 
tom unusual in the land. Therefore he took 
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advantage of an approaching solemn feast to 
consult the notabilities of Jerusalem and of 
the neighborhood, so that they might advise 
him what todo. And the opinion of all was 
that he should consult the Lord, which the 
high priest did, and immediately al] heard a 
voice issuing from the sanctuary, and saying 
that, according to the prophecy of Isaiah, 
some one should be sought to whom the 
virgin could be intrusted and given in mar- 
riage. For Isaiah says, *‘ There shall come 
a virgin of the root of Jesse, and from that 
root shall spring a flower op which the spirit 
of the Lord shall rest, the spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and of strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
of piety, and it shall be filled with the spirit 
of the fear of the Lord.” 

Then, in accordance with this prophecy, 
the high priest ordered that all the men of 
the house and family of David who were of 
marriageable age or not married should come 
and bring each one a rod to the altar, for the 
Virgin was to be intrusted and given in mar 
riage to him whose rod produce a 
lower, and on the top of which the spirit of 
the Lord should rest in the form of a dove 

Now amongst the others of the house and 
family of David was Joseph, an aged man; 

and when all brought their 
rods according to the orders 
of the high priest, he alone 
hid his rod. However, Jo- 
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seph was discovered, and 
obliged to bring his rod, 
which immediately — blos- 
somed, and a dove came 


from heaven and rested on 
the tip of it. Thus it was 
manifested to all that the 
Virgin was to be given to 
his keeping. So, having cel 
ebrated the betrothal uc 
cording to the usual cus- 
tom, Joseph retired to Beth- 
lehem to arrange his house, 
and to provide all that was 
necessary for the wedding 
Sut the Virgin of the Lord 
Mary, with seven other vir- 
gins of her age, who had 
entered the Temple at the 
same time, and who had 
been assigned to her to be 
with her, returned to Gal- 
ilee to the house of her 
parents. 

Such is the scene depict- 
ed by Raphael in the Sposa 
lizio, and by Luini in the 
great fresco in the church 
of Saronno, a fragment of 
which is reproduced in our 
engraving. In this group, 
representing the Virgin and 
her attendant maidens, Lu- 
ini has shown how strong 
was the originality of his 
simple and idyllic genius, 
and how exquisite his feel- 
ing for loveliness of form. 
However conventional the 
religious theme § selected, 
Luini gave it freshness by 
the sweet and tender sym- 
pathy of his treatment, by 
his sentiment of naive and 
artless grace, by the direct- 
ness and naturalness of his 


vision. The most untutored 
taste must be immediately 
sensitive to the charm of 


these slender, elegant, and 
smiling maidens; the most 
subtle and exacting critic 
can find nothing but matter 
for admiration in the lumi- 
nous richness of the color- 
ing, the perfection of the 
form, the spontaneity of the 
evocation of human loveli 

ness. And yet, strange to 
say, it is only within recent 
years that Luini has re- 
ceived tardy recognition, 
For centuries his finest 
works remained unvisited 
in the quiet solitudes of Sa- 
ronno and Lugano, and his 
genius was unjustly over- 
shadowed by the exuberant glory of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, of Leonardo and Ti- 
tian, of Rembrandt and Rubens. For in the 
study and admiration of pictures there is 
nothing more difficult than to conquer sin- 
cerity and liberty of appreciation, to escape 
from the besetting influence of tradition, and 
to avoid admiring too exclusively what it has 
been the custom of generatious of men to ad- 
mire. How much patience and obstinacy has 
modern criticism displayed in order to rescue 
from unmerited oblivion the many exquisite 
geniuses that have been the victims of an 
aggressive and overwhelming neighborhood! 
What years and years of patient propaganda 
will still be needed before the Panurgian flock 
can be detached from the traditional fasci 
nation of Paul Potter's bulls and Raphael's 
Fornarinas! 

Meanwhile we must content ourselves with 
simply proclaiming the greatness of Bernar- 
dino Luini (born about 1460, died after 1530), 
a follower of Leonardo, a most varied and 
productive artist, delicately sensitive to beau- 
ty and grace, él soave pittore, the suave paint- 
er, as his contemporaries called him. Luini, 
as we see him in bis portraits of himself, and 
in the written testimony of the men of his 
time, was a charmer, and a most affable man, 
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entirely devoted to his art. Says Vasari,who 
is not always tender, ‘‘ Fu pe rsona cortese ed 
amorevole molto delle cose sue’’ (He was a 
courteous person, and very much in love with 
his own works). Of medium stature, with a 
large head, broad forehead, and small bright 
liquid black eyes, he had that ruddy golden 
complexion and that brilliant abundance of 
blond hair which he loved to give to the fig- 
ures he created. Always amiable, whether 
in vouth or in old age, he is ever smiling and 
full of kindness, a joyous dreamer, modest 
and unaffected, delighting in everything that 
is graceful and beautiful, and particularly 
in young girls and children, whom he loved, 
above all things, to paint 

In his frescoes at Saronno, Lugano, and 
Milan we can best appreciate the facile, har- 
monious, and fascinating genius of Luini, his 
delicate and primitive simplicity, the affec 
tionate artlessness which he puts into the at- 
titude, gesture, and physioguomy of his per- 
sonages. Of all the men of the time of the 
Renaissance none received impressions of 
the external world more frankly and more 
naturally. He was uninfluenced by souve- 
nirs of classical art, and had no grand the 
atrical idea or technical pretensions such as 
were common amongst the artists of his time. 
Thus he escaped mannerism all his life long, 
and owed his constant seductiveness only to 
the natural sublimity of a sensitive and chaste 
imagination. 
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CHAPTER XLVII—( Continued. ) 
( NE of her leather gloves, which she had 

taken off to eat her skimmer-cake, lay in 
her lap,and without the slightest warning she 
passionately swung the glove. by the gaunt 
let directly in ‘his face. It was heavy and 
thick as a warrior’s, and it struck him flat on 
the mouth. Fancy might have regarded the 
act as the recrudescence of a trick in which 
her mailed progenitors were not unpractised 
Alec fiercely started up from his reclining 
position. A scarlet oozing appeared where 
her blow had akighted, and in a moment the 
blood began dropping from his mouth upon 
the straw. But he soon controlled himself, 
calmly drew his handkerchief from his pock 
et, and mopped his bleeding lips 

She too had sprung up; but she sank down 
again. ‘‘ Now punish me!” she said, turning 
up her eyes to him with the liopeless defiance 
of the sparrow’s gaze before its captor twists 
its neck. ‘‘ Whip me, crush me; you need 
not mind those people under the rick. I 
shall not cry out. Once victim, always vic- 
tim—+that’s the law.” 

“Oh, no, no, Tess,” he said, blandly. ‘‘I 
ean make full allowance for this. Yet you 
most unjustly forget one thing, that I would 
have married you if you had not put it out 
of my power to do so. Did I not ask you 
flatly to be my wife—hey? Answer me!” 

‘You did.” 

‘* And you cannot be. But remember one 
thing.” His voice hardened as his temper 
got the better of him with the recollection of 
his sincerity in asking her, and her present 
ingratitude, and he stepped across to her 
side, and held her by the shoulders so that 
she shook under his grasp. ‘‘ Remember, I 
was your master once. 1 will be your mas- 
ter again. If you are any man’s wife, you 
are mine!” The threshers now began to stir 
below. “So much for our quarrel,” he said, 
Jetting her go. ‘‘ Now I shall leave you, and 
shall come again for your answer during the 
afternoon. You don't know me yet; but I 
know you!” 

She had not spoken again, remaining as if 
stunned. D'Urberviile retreated over the 
sheaves and descended the ladder, while the 
workers below rose and stretched their arms, 
and shook down the beer they had drunk. 
Then the threshing-machine started afresh, 
and, amid the renewed rustle of the straw, 
Tess resumed her position by the buzzing 
drum, untying sheaf after sheaf in endless 
succession. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


In the afternoon the farmer made it known 
that the rick was to be finished that night, 
since there was a moon by which they could 
see to work, and the man with the engine was 
engaged for another farm on the morrow. 
Hence the twanging and humming and rus- 
tling proceeded “with even less intermission 
than usual. 

It was not till about three o'clock that 
Tess raised her eyes and gave a momen 
tary glance round. She felt but little sur- 
prise at seeing that Alec D’Urberville had 
come back, and was standing under the 
hedge. He had scen her lift her eyes, and 
waved his hand urbanely to her, while he 
blew hera kiss. It meant that their quarrel 
was over. Tess at once looked down again, 
and carefully abstained from gazing in that 
direction. 

Thus the afternoon dragged on. The 
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wheatrick shrank lower, 
grew higher, and the corn sacks were carted 
away. At six o'clock the wheatrick was 
about shoulder-high from the ground. But 
the unthreshed sheaves remaining untouched 
seemed countless still, notwithstanding the 
enormous numbers that had been gulped 
down by the insatiable swallower, fed by 
the man and Tess, through whose two young 
hands every sheaf of them had passed; and 
the enormous stack of straw, where in the 
morning there had been nothing, appeared 
as the faces of the same buzzing red glutton. 
From the west sky a wrathful shine—all that 
wild March could afford in the way of sunset 
—had burst forth after the cloudy day, flood- 
ing the tired and sticky faces of the thresh- 
ers and dyeing them with a coppery light, as 
also the flapping garments of the women, 
which clung to them like dull flames 

A panting ache ran through the rick. The 
man who fed was weary, and Tess could see 
that the red nape of his neck was covered 
with husks. She still stood at her post, her 
flushed and perspiring face coated with the 
corn dust, and her white bonnet embrowned 
by it. She was the only woman whose place 
was upon the machine, so as to be shaken 
bodily by its spinning, and this incessant 
quivering, in which every fibre of her body 
participated, had thrown her into a stupefied 
reverie, in which her arms worked on inde- 
pendently of her consciousness. She hardly 
knew where she was, and did not hear Izz 
Huett — who, with the sinking of the rick, 
had necessarily moved further down from 
her side—offer to change places with her. 

By degrees the freshest among them be- 
gan to grow cadaverous and saucer - eyed. 
Whenever Tess lifted her head she beheld 
always the great upgrown strawstack, with 
the men in shirt sleeves upon it, against the 
north sky; in front of it the long, straight 
elevator like a Jacob’s-ladder, on which a 
perpetual stream of threshed straw ascended, 
a yellow river running up hill, and spouting 
out on the top of the rick. 

She knew that Alec D'Urberville was still 
on the scene, observing her from some point 
or other, though she could not say where. 
There was an excuse for his remaining, for, 
when the threshed rick drew near its final 
sheaves, a little rattling was always done, 
and men unconnected with the threshing 
sometimes dropped in for that performance 
—sporting characters of all descriptions, gents 
with terriers and facetious pipes, roughs with 
sticks and stones 

But there was another hour’s work before 
the layer of live rats at the base of the stack 
would be reached; and as the evening light 
in the direction of the Giant’s Hill by Ab- 
bot’s Cernel dissolved away, the white-faced 
moon of the season arose from the horizon that 
lay towards Middleton Abbey and Shottsford 
on the other side. For the last hour or two 
Marian had felt uneasy about Tess, whom 
she could not get near enough to speak 
to, the other women having kept up their 
strength by drinking ale, and Tess having 
done without it through traditionary dread, 
owing to its results at her home in childhood. 
3ut Tess still kept going; if she could not 
fill her part,she would have to leave; and 
this contingency, which she would have re 
garded with equanimity, and even with re- 
lief, a month or two earlier, had become a 
terror since D’Urberville had begun to hover 
round her. 

The sheaf-pitchers and feeders had now 
worked the rick so low that people on the 
ground could talk to them. To Tess’s sur- 
prise, Farmer Groby came up on the ma- 
chine to her, and said that if she desired to 
join her friend, he did not wish her to keep 
on any longer, and would send somebody 
else to take her place. The ‘‘friend” was 
D'Urberville, she knew, and also that. this 
concession had been granted in obedience to 
the request of that friend, or enemy. She 
shook her head and toiled on. 

The time for the rat-catching arrived at 
last, and the hunt began. The creatures 
had crept downwards with the subsidence 
of the rick till they were all together at the 
bottom, and, being now uncovered from 
their last refuge, they ran across the open 
ground in all directions, a loud shriek from 
the by this time half-tipsy Marian informing 
her companions that one of the rats had in- 
vaded her person—a terror which the rest of 
the women had guarded against by various 
schemes of skirt-tucking and self-elevation. 
The rat was at last dislodged, and, amid the 
barking of the dogs, masculine shouts, fem 
inine screams, oaths, stampings, and confu- 
sion as of Pandemonium, Tess untied her 
last sheaf; the drum slowed, the whizzing 
ceased, and she stepped from the platform 
of the machine to the ground. 

Her lover, who had only looked on at the 
rat-catching, was promptly at her side. 

‘*What—after all—my insulting slap, too!” 
said she, in an underbreath. She was so ut- 
terly exhausted that she had not strength to 
speak louder. 

‘*T should indeed be foolish to feel offend- 
ed at anything you say or do,” he answered, 
in the seductive voice of the Trantridge time. 
‘* How the little limbs tremble! You are as 
weak as a fieldfare, you know you are; and 
yet you need have done nothing since I ar- 
rived. How could you be so obstinate? 
However, I have told the farmer that he has 
no right to employ women at steam-thresh- 
ing. It is not proper work for them; and 
on all the better class of farms it has been 
given up, as he knows very well. I will 
walk with you as far as your home.” 


and the strawrick 


‘*Oh yes,” she answered, with a jaded gait. 
‘“Walk with me if you will. I do bear in 
mind that you came to marry me before 
you knew of my state. Perhaps—perhaps 
you be a little better and kinder than I have 
been thinking you were. Whatever is meant 
as kindness I am grateful for; whatever is 
meant in any other way I am angry at. I 
cannot sense your meaning sometimes.” 

“If I cannot legitimize our former re- 
lations, at least I can assist you. And I 
will do it with much more regard for your 
feelings than I formerly showed. My reli- 
gious mania, or whatever it was, is -over. 
But I retain a little good nature; I hope I do. 
Now, Tess, by all that’s tender and strong 
between man and woman, trust me. I have 
enough, and more than enough, to put you 
out of anxiety both for yourself and your 
brothers and sisters. I can make them all 
comfortable if you will only show confidence 
in me.” 

‘* Have you seen them lately?” she quickly 


inquired. 

“Yes. They didn’t know where you 
were. It was only by chance that I found 
you here.” 

The cold moon looked aslant upon Tess’s 
fagged face between the twigs of the garden 
hedge as she paused outside the cottage 
which was her temporary home, D'Urberville 
pausing beside her. 

“Don’t mention my little brothers and 
sisters—don’t make me break down quite!” 
she said. ‘‘If you want to help them—God 
knows they need it—do it without telling 
me. But no, no!” she cried. ‘‘I will accept 
nothing from you, either for them or for me.” 

He did not accompany her further, since, 
as she lived with the household, all was pub- 
lic indoors. No sooner had she herself en- 
tered and mechanically shared supper with 
the family than she fell into thought, and 
withdrawing to the table under the wall, by 
the light of her own little lamp wrote, in a 
passionate mood: 


‘“My own Hussanp,—Let me call you so 
—I must—even if it makes you angry to 
think of such an unworthy wife as I. I 
must cry to you in my trouble. I have no 
one else. I am so exposed to temptation, 
Angel. I fear to say who it is, and I do not 
like to write about it at all. But I cling to 
you in a way you cannot think! Can you 
not come to me now, at once, before anything 
terrible happens? Oh, I know you cannot, 
because you are so faraway. I think I must 
die if you do not come soon, or tell me to 
come to you. The punishment you have 
measured out to me is deserved, indeed—I 
do know that—well deserved—and you are 
right and just to be angry with me. But, 
Angel, please, please, not to be just—only a 
little kind to me, even if I do not deserve it, 
and come to me! If you would come, I 
could die in your arms! I would be well 
content to do that if so be you had forgiven 
me 

**Angel, I live entirely for you. I love 
you too much to blame you for going away, 
and I know it was necessary you should find 
afarm. Do not think I shall say a word of 
sting or bitterness. Only come back to me. 
I am desolate without you, my darling, oh, 
so desolate! I do not mind having to work; 
but if you will send me one little line, and 
say, ‘I am coming soon,’ 1 will bide on, An- 
gel, oh, so cheerfully! 

‘‘It have been so much my religion ever 
since we were married to be faithful to you 
in every thought and look that even when a 
man speaks a compliment to me before I am 
aware it seems wronging you. Have you 
never felt one little bit of what you used to 
feel when we were at the dairy? If you have, 
how can you keep away from me? Iam the 
same woman, Angel, as she you fell in love 
with; yes, the very same!—not the one you 
disliked but never saw. What was the past 
to me as soon as I met you? It was a dead 
thing altogether. I became another woman, 
filled full of new life from you. How could 
I be the early one? Why do you not see this? 
Dear, if you would only be a little more con- 
ceited, and believe in yourself so far as to 
see that you was strong enough to work this 
change in me, you would perhaps be in a 
mind to come to me, your poor wife. 

‘How silly I was in my happiness when I 
thought I could trust you always to love me! 
I ought to have known that such as that was 
not for poor me. But I am sick at heart, 
not only for old times, but for the present. 
Think—think bow it do hurt my heart not 
to see you ever—ever! Ah, if I could only 
make your dear heart ache one little minute 
of each day as mine does every day and all 
day long, it might lead you to show pity to 
your poor lonely one. 

‘“*People still say that I am rather pretty, 
Angel (handsome is the word they use, since 
I wish to be truthful). Perhaps I am what 
they say. But I do not value my good looks; 
I only like to have them because they belong 
to you, my dear, and that there may be at 
least one thing about me worth your having. 
So much have I felt this that when I met 
with annoyance on account of the same, I 
tied up my face in a bandage as long as peo- 
ple would believe in it. Oh, Angel, I tell 
you all this not from vanity—you will cer- 
tainly know I do not—but only that you may 
come to me. 

‘If you really cannot come to me, will you 
let me come to you? Iam, as I say, worried, 
pressed to do what I will not do. It cannot 
be that I shall yield one inch, yet I am in 
terror as to what an accident might lead to, 
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and I so defenceless on account of my first 
error. I cannot say more about this; it makes 

me too miserable. But if I break down by 
falling into some fearful snare, my last state 
will be worse than my first. O God! I can- 
not think of it! Let me come at once, or at 
once come to me. 

“I would be content, ay, glad, to live with 
you as your servant, if & may not as your 
wife, so that I could only be near you, and 
get glimpses of you, and think of you as 
mine. 

“The daylight has nothing to show me 
since you be not here, and I don’t like to see 
the rooks and starlings in the fields, because 
I grieve and grieve to miss you who used to 
see them with me. I long for only one thing 
in heaven or earth or under earth—to meet 
you, my own dear! Come to me—come to 
me, and save me from what threatens me! 

‘Your faithful, heartbroken Tass.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THe appeal duly found its way to the 
breakfast table of the quiet vicarage to the 
westward, in that valley where the air is 
so soft and the soil is so rich that the effort 
of growth requires but superficial aid by com- 
parison with the tillage at Flintcomb- Ash, 
and where to Tess the human world seemed 
so different (though it was much the same). 
It was purely for security that she had been 
requested by Angel to send her communica- 
tions through his father, whom he kept pretty 
well informed of his changing addresses in 
the country he had gone to to exploit for him- 
self with a heavy heart. 

‘*Now,” said old Mr. Clare to his wife, 
when he had read the envelope, “if Angel 
proposes leaving Rio for a visit home at the 
end of this month, as he suggested to us that 
he would do, I think this may hasten his 
plans; for I believe it to be from his wife.” 
He breathed deeply; and the letter was re- 
directed to be promptly sent on to Angel. 

‘*Dear fellow, I hope he will get home 
safely,” murmured Mrs. Clare. ‘‘To my 
dying day I shall feel that he has been ill- 
used. You should have sent him to Cam- 
bridge in spite of his heterodoxy, and given 
him the same chance as the other boys had. 
He would have grown out of it under prop- 
er influence, and perhaps would have taken 
orders, after all. Church or no Church, it 
would have been fairer to him.” 

This was the only wail with which Mrs. 
Clare ever disturbed her husband's peace in 
respect of their sons. And she did not vent 
this often; for she was as considerate as she 
was devout, and knew that his mind too was 
troubled by doubts as to his justice in this 
matter. Only too often had she heard him 
lying awake at night, stifling sighs for Angel 
with prayers. But the uncompromising Evan- 
gelical did not even now hold that he would 
have been justified in giving his son, an un- 
believer, the same academic advantages that 
he had given to the two others, when it was 
possible, if not probable, that those very ad- 
vantages might have been used to decry the 
doctrines which he had made it his life’s 
mission and desire to propagate, and the mis- 
sion of his ordained sons likewise. To put 
with one hand a pedestal under the feet of 
the two faithful ones, and with the other to 
exalt the unfaithful by the same artificial 
means, he deemed to be alike inconsistent 
with his convictions, his position, and his 
— Nevertheless, he loved his misnamed 
Angel, and in secret mourned over this treat- 
ment of him asAbraham might have mourned 
over the doomed Isaac while they went up 
the hill together. His silent self-generated 
regrets were far bitterer than the reproaches 
which his wife rendered audible. 

They blamed themselves for this unlucky 
marriage. If Angel had never been destined 
for a farmer he would never have been thrown 
with agricultural girls. They did not dis 
tinctly know what had separated him and 
his wife, nor the date on which the separa- 
tion had taken place. At first they had sup- 
posed it must be something of the nature of 
a serious crime. But in his later letters he 
occasionally alluded to the intention of com- 
ing home to fetch her; from which expres 
sions they hoped the division might not owe 
its origin to anything so hopelessly perma- 
nent as that. He had told them that she was 
with her relatives, and in their doubts they 
had decided not to intrude into a situation 
which they knew no way of bettering. 

The eyes for Tess’s letter intended were 
gazing at this time on a limitless expanse of 
country from the back of a mule, which was 
bearing him from the interior of the South 
American continent towards the coast. His 
experiences of this strange land had been 
sad. The severe illness from which he had 
suffered shortly after his arrival had never 
wholly left him, and he had by degrees al- 
most decided to relinquish his hope of farm- 
ing here, though as long as the bare possibil- 
ity existed of his remaining he kept this 
change of view a secret from his parents. 

The crowds of agricultural laborers who 
had come out to this country in his wake, 
dazzled <4 representations of easy indepen- 
dence, had suffered, died, and wasted away. 
He saw mothers from English farms trudging 
along with their infants in their arms, and a 
child would be stricken with fever and would 
die; the mother would pause to dig a hole in 
the loose earth with her bare hands, would 
bury the infant therein with the same natural 
grave-tools, shed one tear, and again trudge 
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emigration to Brazil, but a northern or east- 
ern farm in his own country. He had come 
to this place in a fit of desperation, the Brazil 
movement among the English agriculturists 
having by chance coincided with his desire 
to escape from his past existence, 

During this time of absence he had men- 
tally aged a dozen years. What arrested him 
now as of value in life was less its beauty 
than its pathos. Having long discredited the 
old systems of mysticism, theology, dogma, 
he now began to discredit the old appraise- 
ments of morality. He thought they wanted 
readjusting. Who was the moral man? Still 
more pertinently, who was the moral wo- 
man? The beauty or ugliness of a character 
lay not in its achievements, but in its aims 
and impulses; its true history lay not among 
things done, but among things willed. 

How, then, about Tess? 

Viewing her in these lights, a regret for 
his hasty judgment began to oppress him. 
Did he reject her eternally, or did he not? 
He could ‘no longer say that he would al- 
ways reject her, and not to say that was in 
spirit to accept her now. 

This growing fondness for her memory co- 
incided in point of time with her residence 
at Flinteomb-Ash; but it was before she had 
felt herself at liberty to trouble him with 
a word about her circumstances or her feel- 
ings. He was greatly perplexed; and in his 
perplexity as to her motives in withholding 
intelligence he did not inquire. Thus her 
silence of docility was misinterpreted. How 
much it really said, if he had understood! 
That she adhered to the letter to orders 
which he had given and forgotten; that de- 
spite her natural fearlessness, she asserted no 
rights, admitted his judgment to be in every 

respect the true one, and bent her head 
dumbly thereto. 

In the before-mentioned journey by mules 
through the interior of the country ‘another 
man rode beside him. Angel’s companion 
was also an Englishman, bent on the same 
errand, though he came from another part 
of the island, They were both in a state of 
mental depression, and they spoke of home 
affairs. Confidence begat confidence. With 
that curious tendency evinced by men, more 
especially when in distant lands, to intrust 
to strangers details of their lives which they 
would on no account mention to friends, 
Angel admitted to this man, as they rode 
along, the sorrowful facts of his marriage. 

The stranger had sojourned in many more 
lands and among many more peoples than 
Angel had; to his cosmopolitan mind social 
irregularities and differences, so immense to 
domesticity, were no more than are the ir- 
regularities of vale and mountain chain to 
the whole terrestrial curve. He viewed the 
matter in quite a different light from Angel; 
thought that what Tess had been was of no 
importance beside what she would be, and 
plainly told Clare that he was wrong in com- 
ing away from her. 

The next day they were drenched in a 
rain-storm. Angel's companion was struck 
down with fever, and died by the week’s end. 
Clare waited a few hours to bury him, and 
then went on his way. 

The cursory remarks of the stranger, of 
whom he knew absolutely nothing beyond a 
commonplace name, were sublimed by his 
death, and influenced Clare more than all 
the reasoned ethics of the philosophers. A 
remorse struck into him. The words of Izz 
Huett, never quite stilled in his memory, came 
back to him. He had asked Izz if she loved 
him, and she had replied in the affirmative. 
Did she love him more than Tess did? No, 
she had replied; Tess would lay down her 
life for him, and she herself could do no 
more. 

He thought of Tess as she had appeared 
on the day of the wedding. How her eyes 
had lingered upon him; how she had hung 
upon his words as if they were a god's. And 
during the terrible evening over the hearth, 
when her simple soul uncovered itself to his, 
how pitiful her face had looked in the rays 
of the fire; her inability to realize that his 
love and protection could possibly be with- 
drawn 

Thus from being her critic he grew to be 
her advocate. Cynical things he had uttered 
to himself about her; but no man can be a 
cynic and live; and he withdrew them. The 
mistake of expressing them had arisen from 
his allowing himself to be influenced by gen- 
eral principles, to the disregard of the par- 
ticular instance. 

But the reasoning 
lovers and husbands 
ground before to-day. Clare had been harsh 
towards her; there is no doubt of it. Men 
are too often harsh with women they love or 
have loved; women with men. And yet 
these harshnesses are tenderness itself when 
compared with the universal harshness out 
of which they grow; the harshness of the 
position towards the temperament, of the 
means towards the aims, of to-day towards 
yesterday, of hereafter towards to-day. 

The historic interest of her family—that 
ancient line of D’Urbervilles—whom he had 
despised as a spent force, touched his senti- 
ments now. Why had he not known the dif- 
ference between the political value and the 
imaginative value of these things? In the 
latter quality her D’Urberville descent was a 
fact of great dimensions; worthless to eco- 
nomics, it was a most useful ingredient to the 
dreamer, to the historian of declines and 
falls. It was a fact that would soon be for- 
gotten—that little curiosity about poor Tess’s 
blood and name, and oblivion would fall upon 
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her hereditary link with the marble monu- 
ments and tall skeletons at King’s-Bere. So 
does Time ruthlessly destroy his own ro- 
mances. Inrecalling herface again and again, 
he thought now that he could see therein a 
flash of the dignity which must have graced 
her grand-dames; and the vision sent that 
aura through his veins which he had former- 
ly felt, and which left behind it a sense of 
sickness. 

Despite her not inviolate past, what still 
abode in such a woman as Tess outvalued 
the freshness of her fellows. Was not the 
gleaning on the grapes of Ephraim better 
than the vintage of Abiezer? 

(Continued on page 965, Supplement.) 


IN OTITER SKIES. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


WENT across the snowy field, 
An eerie wind swept whistling by, 
Far off a church bell slowly pealed, 
Then silence filled the hollow sky, 
As if the daylight held its breath— 
The very seal and soul of death. 


So late the sparrow’s pipe did drown 
Murmur of leaves and wash of air, 
The bluebird shook a measure down, 
The robin whistled everywhere, 
The bobolink’s wild spurt of song 
Bubbled and sparkled all day long. 


So late from coverts of the wood— 

Stars trembling, flowing waters still— 
The spirit of the solitude 

Sang soft, sang far, the whippoorwill, 
And thrushes made the glad tears start, 
While dim strange joy half broke the heart. 


So late, so late, from every bough 

Mad music troubling far and near 
As if the sunshine sang, and now 

The frost of empty silence here! 
So might a dead world sink and swoon 
Beyond the dark side of the moon! 


Oh, songs of unforgotten moods, 

In joyance whither have you flown? 
Within what sweeter latitudes, 

On what serener breezes blown? 
U pon what bloom, what golden bough, 
Oh, singers, do you warble now? 


Within what other heaven showers 
The lavish measure of your tune? 

Are other skies more soft than ours? 
Are other skies more fair than June? 

All crystal safe from sun or drouth, 

Is there a land more south than south? 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XVIL—THE POWER OF COLOR. 


O other single element adds so greatly to 
LN the beauty of a home, and therefore to 
its comfort, as the skilful use of color. If 
one is so fortunate as to be furnishing a 
room from the beginning, wall-paper, cur- 
tains, and carpets that harmonize, with dra- 
pery, wall banner, picture- frame, or chair 
cushion of the appropriate bright tint to 
properly accent the duller masses, cost no 
more than a heterogeneous collection of fur- 
nishings, each one bought for its own spe- 
cial attractiveness, without regard to its har- 
mony with the other fittings of the room. 
Moreover, any one who starts for the first 
time to furnish an empty room in this way, 
with a trained eye for harmony in color, will 
pause midway in surprise. She has not put 
into her room all she supposed it needed, or 
all she intended to buy, and yet, behold! it 
looks furnished already. 

A sense of warmth and richness cap be 
produced by the proper use of warm-tiuted 
hangings, which cannot be equalled by lav 
ish and expensive if inartistic ones. Every 
reader will recall rooms beautifully yet cheap- 
ly furnished in this way. The writer has a 
vivid recollection of a transformation so 
wrought in a large square room. Unfur- 
nished it had not one redeeming feature. 
There were eight doors, grained in a yellow 
imitation of oak after a hideous by-gone fash- 
ion,very little wall space between the doors, 
and two long casement windows opening 
upon a piazza which shut out the sunlight. 

The woman who expected to make a sit- 
ting-room of that place had very little money 
to spend. She put upon the walls a cheap 
paper of a rich chocolate brown, with a pat- 
tern of straggling roses in dull yellow, a nar- 
row frieze with a dark red flower in it, anda 
band of dark red velvet paper underneath. 
That done, the glare of the yellow doors was 
perceptibly softened. Then the floor was 
painted a dark brown, and an ingrain drug- 
get of graceful pattern in cream, black, and 
red was laid in the middle. On this was 
placed a cherry dining table with spindle 
legs (descended from a grandmother), both 
leaves raised, covered with a cloth in dull 
red and black, and supplied with a shining 
student lamp and a litter of books and mag- 
azines. The only available pictures were 
some unpretentious flower studies in oil in 
narrow frames of polished oak. 

The most expensive chair in the room was 
a $5 wicker rocker run with red ribbons. 
There was a bookcase of pine stained brown, 
and in this were some handsome books, and 
on it some pretty vases. There was a clumsy 
home-made lounge stuffed with excelsior and 
cotton, and covered with cretonne, also in 
brown and red. The deep windows were 


hung with long brown Canton flannel cur- 
tains, with cross bands of scarlet, hung on 
two mop handles, ‘‘ebonized” in a carriage- 
painter's shop in fifteen minutes. The whole 
outfit, except the books, vases, and table, had 
not cost $50. Into that room went friends 
of all degrees of culture, from the art-school 
graduate to the village blacksmith, and they 
united with substantial unanimity in the 
opinion of a boy of ten, who, having been 
sent there on an errand, went home exclaim- 





ing, ‘‘ Oh, mother, they’ve got the boss room 
up at the 
Another simple combination, even more 


effective than brown and red for a room 
which is well lighted,is pearl gray and a 
lighter red. Nothing else has quite the warm 
effect of a heavy brown or dull red curtain, 
but pictures stand out exquisitely on a gray 
wall, and the simplest line of color doubles 
its value against such a background. For 
that purpose a plain gray paper without a 
pattern, or with one wellnigh invisible, is 
best, and the frieze should be of a dark red. 
With a shaded gray carpet threaded with a 
scarlet and dark red vine upon the floor, a 
few etchings or photographs upon the walls, 
and some pots of blossoming plants, even if 
nothing more than the hardy scarlet gerani- 
ums, such a room will radiate cheerfulness. 
It will absorb all the glittering ornaments it 
can get, and metal or cut-glass vases or shin- 
ing silver candlesticks are a great addition. 
The ideal high light is given by an open 
wood fire burning on brass andirons, with 
a polished brass fender. Gray walls hung 
with handsome etchings and engravings are 
more beautiful without the scarlet frieze for 
those who do not crave color. But most un- 
educated eyes long for this brightness, and 
the average man sympathizes with the fire- 
man who wanted his engine painted ‘‘ any 
color, so she’s red!” 

More subtle than either of these, and more 
difficult to manage, is a harmony of pale 
gray-green and terra-cotta. Such a scheme 
of decoration was effectively used in a well- 
lighted double drawing-room, with its walls 
covered with pale gray-green cartridge pa- 
per, its frieze of a graceful floral design in 
terra-cotta, and its ash woodwork shellaced 
to show the grain of the wood. A Brussels 
carpet, with an arabesque pattern in black 
and white on a terra-cotta ground, and che- 
nille patternless portiéres repeating the soft 
green tints, continued the restful coloring. 
Most of the furniture was in cherry, with 
here and there an oak bookcase or rocker, 
and a daintily silvered rush-bottomed recep- 
tion chair. The chair seats were in plush, 
either terra-cotta or gray-green, with one or 
two in deep crimson accenting and enrich- 
ing the calm beauty of the coloring. Cream 
white Irish guipure drapery curtains on gilt 
rods, and tastefully chosen etchings, engrav- 
ings, photographs, and water-colors in mod- 
est gilt, oak, and cherry frames, added the 
finishing cultivated touch of harmony. The 
furnishings were indeed all handsome, and 
somewhat costly; but the result was one of 
artistic loveliness, uncluttered with bric-a- 
brac, suggestive and restful, and one which 
money, even in much larger amounts, could 
never attain alone. 

The first two of these suggestions are 
simple outlines of effects within the reach of 
the least experienced home-maker. The last 
requires a more artistic eye for the effective 
arrangement of the color tones. Given an 
artistic eye, there are limitless refinements 
and subtleties possible in the combination 
not only of two colors, but of three or four 
or half a dozen. The great point to remem- 
ber is that color counts, and not to throw 
colors into such association that each neutral- 
izes the other. 

The real difficulty of getting a satisfactory 
color effect is not met by people who can 
furnish one or more rooms newly from the 
start, but by those who must use things they 
have already, and add to them one or two 
pieces at atime. Under such circumstances 
it becomes difficult to give a room unity of 
design, and to buy to-day the chair or wall- 
paper that shall not put out of countenance 
the sofa or the carpet of ten years ago. The 
first thing to be done is to discover what tone 
your present belongings have, if any, and 
what tone you can introduce which will har- 
monize with the greatest number of tlem. 
For this reason carpets and wall-papers select- 
ed singly should be dull in tone and unobtru- 
sive in pattern, and the same is true of the 
covering of upholstered furniture. Rugs, por- 
tiéres, window-curtains, and mantel draperies 
should be selected as much for their color as 
for other qualities, and, deftly chosen, may 
be relied on to brighten up an otherwise 
commonplace room. 

A handsome rug with a preponderance of 
dull blue in it, laid before a mantel hung with 
drapery of paler blue, above which isa picture 
ina gilt frame, with heavy dark blue portiéres 
in another part of the room, and with a blue 
vase or two, and bits of gilt or dull red against 
the pale blue, will give distinction to a room 
the various belongings of which have no spe- 
cial color harmony. 

In such a room it is not necessary to re- 
move everything which does not fit the color 
scheme to a nicety. Nature harmonizes all 
sorts of colors in small space, and many di- 
verse shades can be satisfactorily put into the 
same room. In out-of-door harmonies the 
colors of leaf and flower are seldom vivid, 
the brilliant effects being produced by mass- 
es. There are textile blues, greens, and reds 
so vivid as to kill everything with which 
they come in contact. Furniture or hang 
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ings of this description will always be an eye 
sore. But if your old furniture is in dull 
tints, it will not look any older or more shab- 
by for an artistic use of color in new belong- 
ings that are put with it. 

Of course no general rule can be laid 
down for color treatment of partly furnish- 
ed homes. Each interior is a problem by 
itself, to be worked out by its occupants. 
But, as a guide which personal taste and 
circumstances may qualify, it may be laid 
down that a library should be dark and rich, 
a dining-room bright in coloring, your sleep- 
ing rooms as near white or creainy tints as 
possible, and the drawing-room in cool yet 
bright effects. : 

In the use of browns and greens several 
grades of the color, shading into each other, 
are desirable, as they make a less monoto 
nous effect, and harmonize old and new be 
longings better. Shades of red are more 
difficult.to use, and red, as the chief color of 
a room, although warm and rich, is apt to be 
unrestful; but to lighten dull masses red and 
yellow are invaluable. Bright shades should 
be used sparingly, but a little gold embroid- 
ery may be as grateful as a vase of flowers 
in a room full of rich browns, and a little 
crimson or pink satin or velvet will brighten 
effectively a room whose prevailing tints are 
browns, greens, or dull blues. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. J. A. B.—We do not furnish samples. The 
best way to ascertain where lessons in crochet may 
had is by inquiring atthe stores which makea specinl- 
ty of fancy-work and crocheted articles in your city. 

A Sunsoriner.—Mrs. Herrick’s What to Eat, and Hoi 
to Serve It, first published in a series in the Bazar, and 
now issued in book form by Harper & Brothers, will 
probably give you the information you desire. 





K. B.—The crochet jacket in Bazar No. 42 is of very 
simple shape, but adjusts itself to the figure by reason 
of the elastice nature of the ribbed stitch, Join pre- 


cisely as indicated in the description. Join first the 
ends of the crocheted strip, then Join the edges where 
58 stitches were used; the latter seam crosses the mid- 
dle of the back, but is concealed among the ribs of the 
stitch. 

Sunsortmer.—Have separate cards—one for Mrs 
John Smith and one for Mr John Smith. A bride's 
card is the sume as any other married woman’s card 

Puzz..epn.—Your husband will leave three cards, you 
leaving but two. Use a card for each person in pay- 
ing such a call as you describe. There is no objection 
to your taking your husband’s arm in entering a room 
You will find less occasion than formerly to use the 
word “lady.” A caller need not leave immediately 
upon a later arrival, but should not stop too long, It 
is more gracious to introduce your callers. 

F. K.—It will be better to send a card without 
mourning border if you want to give a tea to intro- 
dunce a young girl. Have the affair as informal as pos- 
sible, plenty of flowers, and some ‘ quiet music.” 

Nan H.—Silver-fox fur will be fashionabk 
ter. A boa costs anywhere 


This wine 
from $75 to $250, and a 


muff from $35 to $150. Read about furs in the New 
York F; —s of Bazar No. 46. 

A. B —Dr., or Doctor, is better for a calling 
card ius the more professional M.D. When a man 


Jeaves cards for himself and wife, he leaves separate 
cards, as, if calling upon a man an d wife, he leaves two 
of his own and one of his wife’s. The Mr. and Mrs 

card is of little use now, except to send with a wed- 
pm gift, or something of that sort. 

Emma.—Acknowledge the reception invitation the 
fame as any Other. Address a small envelope to each 
of your men guests. Enclose in each envelope a card 
bearing the name of the lady you wish escorted by the 
recipient of the envelope to dinner. Have the 
lopes distributed in the dressing-room before the men 
come down stairs. 








enve- 


West River.—Let your cards read, ‘‘Mrs. John 
Smith, Miss Smith,” with date and adare es. Let your 
daughter stand with you to receive, and present her 


to any of your acquaintances to whom she is unknown, 
Use mousseline de soie for the débutante’s gown 

E.ten How.—Unless you are upon very friendly 
terms with the person sending the card, you should 
accept the situation as they have created it. 

D. W.—Paint your woodwork a delicate buff or an 
ivory white, whichever will best harmonize with your 
upholstery and dr: aperies. 

Constant Reaper.—Send ont your Mr. and Mrs, 
cards to your entire list as well as your husband's 
You will find it more convenient to have an “at home” 
day, and you can send cards to any one you would 

asked to a large wedding reception. Leave your 
*s cards with your own; yours will bear the 
address and your day. 

Greenwiou.—No, certainly 
cannot pay calls for some 
ecard? It should be your mother's card, in any case. 

Katu.ren.—There is no reason why a lady should 
not lunch with her brother in any place he is willing 
to take her. You might lunch with an intimate man 
friend, but certainly not with a mere acquaintance 

InFormMation.—Send your invitation to the Misses 
Smith. It is better to send separate cards to the men 
of a family. If an evening wedding, the groom will 
wear white and the ushers pearl-colored gloves; if a 
day wedding, the ushers will wear street gloves 

Inexpenixnoep.—Send out your cards announcing 
that you will receive on thatday. Receive your guests 
as you would upon any other occasion. Let your bet- 
ler announce their names as they come in. As for 
your refreshments, have them simple and elegant. 

Be _mMatren.—Perhaps your gray hairs are hereditary 
in which case there is no help; otherwise you should 
consult a dermatologist at once. Ask your family 
physician to recommend an expert. In the menu 
time give your hair fifty ora hundred vigorous strokes 
with astift brush at bedtime, and again in the morning. 

M. P.—Get mauve mousseline de soie 
crépon to make up over your silk. Cut your velvet 
jacket low in the neck, put in elbow sleeves of the 
mousseline, and add a bertha-like frill around the neck 
Use the velvet folds around the skirt. If you prefer a 
gathered bodice of mousseline or crépon, use the velvet 
fora coms let or a peasant waist. 

F. M. N.—Your sample is tobacco brown armure 
wool. It is more stylish to trim toques in front or on 
the left side. The bride may give the groom a ring, or 
a locket containing her miniature. Long skirts are 
not exclusively for house dresses; short demi-trains 
are part of visiting and theatre toilettes. Full evening 
dress with full trained skirts is worn at the opera by 
those in the boxes. Basques are still worn, but the 
preference is for corsages reaching to the waist line 





not; the young man 
time, so why send him your 


or else wool 






or just below. The hair is worn medium high, with 
rather fuller bang than that of last year. Brown furs 
are most used for dress trimmings, also the black 


marten and Astrakhan furs, the 
$2 a yard upward. 


latter costing from 
Light fur boas and muffs are fash- 
ionable. 

W. E. K.—Make the Astrakhan cloth sleeves full 
and straight from the armhole to just below the el- 
bow; there let them droop on a deep cuff or closely 
fitted sleeve of plain cloth, 

R.‘E. S.—Show your drawings to merchants in your 
own city. If they do not buy them, they may have 
you illustrate their special garments, furs, etc., for 
their advertisements. 

Havys.—Your card should read simply Miss Smith 

Questioners.—A man would natural'y ask permis- 
sion of a girl before writing to her, and of course the 
first letter would come from him, 
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RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


\ NEW combination, in which silk forms 
JA the main part of the gown while cloth 
figures as the trimming, is illustrated in this 
model. Rose pink faille and pale green cloth 
embroidered all over in silk of the same shade 
are the materials employed. The short-train- 
ed silk skirt is draped in slight broken folds 
on the front and ornamented with a cloth 
revers on the side. The bodice, the lower 
edge of which is slipped under the skirt, has 
the back, side forms, and short rounded jack- 
et fronts of embroidered cloth. A silk vest 
is draped across the front below a cloth 
guimpe; this vest is attached on the left side, 
and caught togetber in pleats on the right, 
where it is hooked over, together with the 
guimpe part, the lining of the bodice being 
fastened down the middle underneath. The 
sleeves are of silk, moderately full on the 
upper arm, with close cloth sleeves emerging 
on the forearm. A soft silk belt, fastened 
in an unstudied knot on the left side, covers 
the junction of skirt and bodice. 


A WORTH TEA GOWN. 
See illustration on page 957. 

TS gown is a masterpiece, unique in de- 

sign and in materials. It is a long flow- 
ing caftan of beige-colored cloth, draped over 
a velvet gown which fits the slender figure 
with sheath-like closeness. Velours frappé 
(stamped velvet), with maroon design on 
lighter ground, is used for the front of the 
close gown; it is fitted by darts and extends 
far back on the sides, fastening invisibly on 
the left. The back of the bodice is simply 
a continuation of the silk lining covered at 
the top with velvet in yoke shape. The full 
topped sleeves are also of velvet, which is 
drawn up below the elbow over close sleeves 
of cloth. Upon this gown is hung the grace- 
ful cafian of supple cloth, which falls in 
sweeping folds to the floor. The fronts frame 
the slight figure with wide revers of white 
plush; their fulness is narrowly massed on 
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the shoulders, with ends carried thence to the 
middle of the back, and knotted there above 
full back breadths that fall in Watteau-like 
pleats. A high collar has velvet at the back, 
and is covered in front with white lace ex- 
tending lower in a pointed plastron. Deep 
cuffs of lace are on the sleeves. 

This beautiful model will be copied in va- 
rious fabrics and colors. The inexpensive 
crépons will drape effectively over gowns of 
brocaded silk, as yellow crépon on golden 
brown or on white brocade. Crépe de Chine 
and cashmere caftans in Nile green or pale 
rose-color will be made over cloth princesse 
gowns, or else upon changeable silk or surah 
covered smoothly with black figured net. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

WS such a piece of furniture as a 

ballot-box is never seen nor used in 
Washington, in no other city do the results 
of State elections cause so much concern to 
society. Voters and constituents can take 
away most popular families and break up 
the most congenial circles of the capital, and 
as other cities have quieted down after the 
tumult of election day, this one has waken- 
ed up. Every one, in the political and Con- 
gressional sense, is coming to Washington 
betimes this year; everything, from that same 
point of view, has hinged upon these No- 
vember elections; and every faction awaits 
the result of the Speakership contest and the 
choice of cities for holding the two national 
conventions of next year. Contests equal- 
ling that for the World's Fair site will be 
waged by as many cities; there will be webs 
und wires woven for a sixmonth, and then 
the conventions will nominate—whom ? 

All Washington will live, move, and ma- 
neuvre to discover this whom, or to direct 
the lightning’s course towards possible can- 
didates for the Presidency during this gay 
and busy convention winter to come. The 
political world has most need for the social 
world during these third and fateful winters 
of an administration, and the want of polit- 
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ical salons is most apparent. When conven 
tions are impending, each party and each 
faction has its camp, and skirmishes are con- 
tinuous; but that mailed war of men does 
not decide it all. The Capitol building is a 
city in itself, and nine-tenths of its popula- 
tion do not touch that other world at the 
other end of the city. The destiny of the 
nation is decided in that huge white bee 
hive on the hill where the wheels of govern- 
ment grind noisily; but there are other fates 
and other dynamos that undo destiny and 
secretly move the big wheel. During a con- 
vention winter each candidate and each un- 
suspected possibility uses the social lever. 
Every one strives for popularity, following, 
and friends, for even the little courtesies and 
discourtesies between women have turned 
the tide of many a career and campaign, and 
defeated the plans of the ablest. The man- 
ager who counts without the dress-coat and 
the dinner table learns that destiny stalks 
most unguarded during the white-tie hours, 
and that the fork is as mighty as the pen or 
the sword. 

Society has interrogation marks against 
many a high place now. A new Secretary 
of War and a new Speaker of the House 
may or may not count for a great deal in 
the season’s gayeties. Secretary Proctor’s 
family have spent little time in Washington 
during the winter seasons on account of an 
invalid son, and have not been able to do 
much in the way of official entertaining. 
Army circles now look confidently to Gener- 
al Schofield’s young wife to give them a so- 
cial centre and rallying-point. A long line 
of Speakers’ families have been hotel peuple, 
at whom the ultra-social set do lift their eye- 
brows, and none of the more prominent 
Democratic candidates for this place are men 
of means likely to set up establishments of 
their own and entertain, nor are any of the 
candidates’ wives given much to society for 
society’s sake. 

Although the President and Mrs. Harrison 
returned quite early in the autumn, the so- 
cial quiet has been little disturbed, and they 
have enjoyed a restful family life—the last 
period of the kind they will know for many 
months. Afternoon drives, informal visits 


with their nearest friends, and the constant 
quiet hospitality which they exercise, have 
sufficiently enlivened the mansion. The 
President’s dinner table is never without 
guests, and the newly decorated state dining 
room was christened with the supper served 
after an informal musical. Secretary Tracy 
and his daughter, Mrs. Wilmerding, joined the 
cabinet circle socially for the first time since 
the tragedy of two years ago, and this first 
little assemblage of the year was as delight 
ful as it was informal. 

With all the sudden influx of winter resi- 
dents, society will not anticipate the formal 
opening of gayeties at the New- Year, as the 
season will last until the 2d of March, and 
give almost nine full weeks’ indulgence to 
Lent-observing people. The line of ladies 
standing with the President on New- Year’s 
day will be a little changed, Mrs. Blaine re- 
joining the august row after two years of 
mourning retirement, Mrs. Foster making her 
first appearance then, together with the ladies 
of the family of the new Secretary of War. 
In the diplomatic corps there are many 
changes since last year. The German and 
Hawaiian ministers have died, and successors 
to Count Arco and Mr. Carter have already 
been named. M. Roustan, the French min- 
ister, a most popular and necessary member 
of general society, has been transferred to 
another post, and his successor is on the way. 
The sensational departure of the Italian min- 
ister, Baron Fava, last spring, made the Mex- 
ican minister, Sefor Romero, the dean of the 
corps, and the Mexican Legation, the scene 
of so many entertainments each season, will 
now have a greater importance. The lega- 
tions of the Spanish American republics have 
always felt a line drawn against them by the 
European legations, and they are much re- 
joiced that one of their number has become 
dean, and will present and precede the en- 
voys of kings and emperors on state occa- 
sions. There will be an awkwardness when 
this dean presents the Austrian minister, as, 
since the Maximilian affair, Austria has not 
maintained diplomatic relations with Mexico, 
and at other capitals the Austrian and Mexi- 
can ministers are officially unacquainted; no 
tactful host invites them to the same din- 
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ner table, and many serious farces are en- 
acted because of this situation. 

The Mexican minister and Sefiora Romero 
spent the summer abroad, travelling in Rus- 
sia, Turkey, and Egypt; and Sefior Ro- 
mero, who is indifferent even to the heat of his 
own terra caliente, had the hardihood to 
climb the pyramid on the most scorching 
day in all August. Lady Pauncefote and 
her daughter have just returned from a sum- 
mer in London and on the Continent. Al- 
most of the diplomatic corps is Colonel 
Jerome Bonaparte, and his handsome house 
on K Street has always been a rendezvous of 
the foreign colony. For the past two years 
its doors and windows have been 
boarded up, while the family 
were living in Paris. Madame 
Bonaparte, who is a brilliant fig- 
ure in any society, will introduce 
her daughter Louisette this sea- 
son, and the Bonaparte mansion 
will be gayer than ever. Madame 
Bonaparte’s eldest daughter, by a 
previous marriage, made her dé- 
but in Washington some years 
ago, but it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Miss Edgar was 
induced to spend two anwilling 
seasons in the gay world, and 
her joy was great when she was 
finally allowed to take the vows 
in a Baltimore convent. Made 
moiselle Louisette, the little prin- 
cess, as she was called by her 
playmates, is Parisian to her fin- 
ger-tips, adores the gay world, 
and is as distinguished by being 
the great-granddaughter of Daniel 
Webster on her mother’s side as 
in being descended from Prince 
Jerome Napoleon and Betsy Pat- 
terson on her father’s side. The 
members of European legations 
accord the same distinction to 
Colonel Bonaparte as to any of the 
princes of the Bonaparte family, 
and the Napoleonic likeness is 
so striking that even the greatest 
stranger recognizes the splendid- 
looking man with the mustache, 
imperial, and inseparable bouton 
niére of violets as the cousin of 
Napoleon ILI. 

Washington streets have been 
torn up all summer; but the last 
of the cable roads is completed, 
the electric wires are buried, and 
the city’s unbroken asphalt floor- 
ing is clean again. Workmen are 
finishing off several important 
new houses, and decorators and 
furnishers are at work to make 
them ready for the season. Mr. 
L. Z. Leiter's cream brick castle 
on Dupont Circle has only risen 
one story above the ground, and 
it will be more than a year before 
it can be ready for occupancy. 
In the mean time the family are 
housed again in the Blaine man. 
sion across the circle, which has 
emerged from its baptism of fire 
newly decorated and furnished, 
and a more desirable city mansion 
than ever. Cabanel’s portrait of 
Miss Leiter, the Millets, and the 
other paintings, which found ref 
uge in the Corcoran Gallery after 
the fire, have been returned to the 
home walls, and the original of 
** La Belle Américaine,” as that fa- 
mous portrait was known at the 
Salon, has returned from a sum- 
mer of great social successes 
abroad. Adjoining Mr. Leiter's 
present home Miss Grace Denio 
Litchfield, the novelist, has built 
a house quite as large as the Blaine 
mansion, but of such severity, 
simplicity, and uurelieved plain- 
ness that its size and costliness are 
notapparent. Miss Litchfield has 
made Washington her home for 
two winters, but her delicate 
health prevents her from taking 
avery active part in society. Her 
cousin, Miss How, is the other 
permanent member of the little 
family here, and the new house is 
an ideal home for a literary wo- 
man, and built with a view to so- 
cial occupations as well. 

Mrs. A. C. Tyler's immense 
cream brick house, upon the site 
of Secretary Tracy’s ruined home, 
has done away with every un- 
pleasant association of the neigh- 
borhood by its great difference 
from the burned house. Two 
other cream brick houses of un- 
usual size have been finished this 
season, and the colonial mansions 
of Mrs. Zachariah Chandler and Mr. Henry 
Strong are now outshining two famous Rich- 
ardson houses very near them on K Street. 
Mrs. Chandler has built her house as a winter 
home also for her daughter, the wife of Sen- 
ator Eugene Hale, and nothing has been 
spared to make it the most complete and per- 
fect city house. Mrs. Strong’s three sisters 
are now living in Washington, one the wife 
of Secretary Noble, and another the Miss L. 
B. Halsted who has contributed the article 
on ‘‘The Possibilities of Washington Soci- 
ety” to the current number of the North 
American Review. Miss Halsted analyzes 
and reviews the field ably; but how to give 
system and order to the polite mob of Wash- 
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ington society is still a puzzle, and her sug- 
gestions have given rise to much discussion 
and comment in the circles involved. 
Washington society is as alluring and tan- 
talizing a theme to novelists and essayists as 
the tales of lost mines to Western prospec- 
tors. Numbers have made trial of the sub- 
ject, unravelled it, shaken it out, and held it 
up; but their efforts only invited others to 
try it all over again, while Washington so- 
ciety has gone its usual systemless, agreeable 
way. So many members of a local literary 
society had published novels of Washington 
society that Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
is said to have laughingly gwued that she 





the ardent lover, the deus ex machina, the all- 
around general utili'y man without whom 
the machinery could not move. But New 
York and Newport novels have rather mo- 
nopolized this sprig of diplomacy for a few 
seasons, though the attaché is fetched from 
afar, and lugged in laboriously and boastfully 
in ways which cause the capital to chuckle. 
The Admirable Crichton, the perfect Adonis, 
the black mustached secretary of legation, 
who makes violent love in bad English, beats 
his breast, and implores Senators’ and mill 
ionaires’ wives to fly-y with him in books and 
on the stage, is a quiet, well-behaved, often 
commonplace young man in Washington. 








Fie. 1—A TEA GOWN FROM WORTH.—(Sce Fie. 2, Paar 956.) 


wrote Through One Administration to be in 
the fashion, and to enjoy regular standing 
with her fellows. These novels usually show 
the siren lobbyist, a dazzling woman, who 
moves in the first social circle, and turns the 
great engines of legislation and government 
with a smile, or a blow witha rose-bud. This 
character is no more to be left out of a Wash- 
ington novel than the part of Hamlet from 
that play; but no resident or legislator ever 
saw a living specimen of this novelistic spe- 
cies. Also, what the governess is in the 
English novels, and the worthy young re- 
porter is fast becoming in a certain school of 
American novels, the secretary of legation is 
in the Washington novel—the heavy villain, 


Even the débutante has no illusions concern- 
ing him, for in a first season those wide-eyed 
and unworldly young persons chiefly judge 
men by their dancing, What agitates the 
Washington critics most is to have novelist 
and dramatist harp about English or oth- 
er embassies in Washington, and allude to 
American ambassadors abroad, when no such 
things exist, and never will while Senator 
Plumb lives, and other patriots of the same 
simple homespun virtues and republican 
ideas, have voice and vote. No foreign pow- 
er sends ambassadors to us, and the repub- 
lic will not create any such dazzling figures 
of the first diplomatic rank to represent it 
abroad. There are only plain envoys ex- 
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traordinary and ministers plenipotentiary 
here, residing in legation buildings; but un- 
der these unreal tities and names such per- 
sonages and mansions are helplessly at the 
disposal of American writers. E.R. 8 


MISS JANE’S OFFER. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE 
N ISS JANE BREWER opened the door 
a 


of her white frame cottage with a timid 
reluctance, and stepped out upon the small 
porch almost as though she had no right 
to be there. She glanced up and down the 
quiet roadway with furtive, sad 
eyes She felt glad there was no 
one in sight. It seemed as if her er 
rand were written on her face, and 
indeed, to any one who knew the 
usual tranquillity of that face, 
which had its own mature charm, 
recalling the soft prettiness of her 
girlhood, it would have been easy 
to see that Miss Jane was far from 
happy at this moment. But pre 
sently, lifting her head a little 
proudly, she hastened on, a pink in 
her cheeks, and a look half like a 
hunted or wounded creature, half 
with the pride which fain would 
conceal her distress 

‘*T shall see them in the window. 
I suppose,” she reflected, with a lit- 
tle quickening of her pulses as shi 
neared a light yellow and brown 
cottage with a milliner’s case rather 
obtruding on to the road. 

Two heads were visible. Miss 
Mollon, the milliner whose claim 
against the late Captain Brewer's 
property had proved successful, 
and a rather lank youth of twenty 
one, who was Miss Mollon’s pam- 
pered nephew and heir 

Miss Brewer hesitated a barely 
perceptible second, and then bowed 
to the enemy. ‘‘After all,” she 
thought, hurrying on down Main 
Street, ‘‘they have the right to it. 
But, oh, if dear father had only told 
me! But then he may have tried 
to do it after that stroke.” 

At the entrance to Judge Down 
ing’s law office a dainty pony car- 
riage was drawn up, 4’and its oecu 
pant, a tall, sparkling young girl, 
exclaimed, quickly, 

*‘Oh, Miss Brewer, are you go 
ing to be at home this evening, and 
if 1 come up, will you show me that 
stitch?” 

Greta Downing, the judge's 
daughter, and Miss Brewer were 
capital friends, but the latter col- 
ored now. Her home,she was think- 
ing. But then it was understood 
that she could remain there two 
weeks longer—until after Thanks- 
giving, for which Miss Mollon was 
making extensive preparations 

‘*Why, of course, my dear,” said 
Miss Brewer, cordially. She hesi- 
tated, but added, ‘‘Come to tea, 
won't you?” 

Greta nodded gayly, and drove 
on. She had heard, and under- 
stood in the vague way of a girl un- 
used to any distressful need, that 
Miss Jane was losing her little 
property, but it did not occur to her 
to think that it meant sending the 
poor woman nearly penniless into 
the world. But Miss Jane did, 
when, half an hour later, after 
signing various papers, she had left 
the judge’s office, and was on her 
way to the house—no longer her 
home, but her birthplace, the scene 
of all that had been happy, if per- 
haps much that had been lonely or 
sad, in her forty years of life. When 
she set out after Thanksgiving, she 
would have just one hundred dol- 
lars upon which to ‘begin the 
world” again. 

To natures like Jane Brewer's the 
thought of thus facing a life un- 
sheltered by her accustomed sur- 
roundings, tinged with the sordid— 
at best a struggle for a mere sub- 
sistence—was like the keen pain of 
a cold blast on one’s face, heart, 
nay, very soul. Her life had been 
nearly uneventful, but it had much 
that she had felt grateful to God 
for; and how many Thanksgivings 
had she not blessed him for the 
content, the peace, which, after her 
one brief girl's dream of something 
different, had come to her? She 
was thoroughly aware of her own 
incompetency to battle long or 
hard. By no means one of those women 
who like to put their hand to the plough 
and furrow out a fortune, this recent neces- 
sity to plan a work for her livelihood filled 
her with dismay. She scarcely saw the road 
ahead of her, but walked on, thinking and 
wondering, half praying in her heart, and the 
sudden remembrance that this might be the 
last time her favorite Greta would take tea 
with her smote her unexpectedly, and she 
fumbled with her door key through a mist 
of tears. 

When old Captain Brewer died, two months 
before, people wondered if Jane meant to 
live on alone in the little cottage, but she 
decided that, for the present at least, it would 
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be better so; and now she was glad her home- 
lessness involved no one else. 

“We'll have one nice tea, anyway,” she 
thought as, having laid aside her things, she 
brightened up the kitchen fire, and then sat 
down to think over what to prepare. 

Greta Downing always declared there nev- 
er was such a cozy, cheery kitchen as this 
one of Miss Brewer's; everything spotless 
and shining—the sideboard, with its clear 
china and odd pieces, inherited from her fa- 
ther’s mother; the window looking out on 
the roadway, with its deep cushioned seat, 
and row of plants well cared for above—every 
point was homelike and worth observing; 
and Greta, coming from her father’s solemn, 
dignified mansion, used to enjoy thoroughly 
those visits to her friend, when they would 
spend the ‘‘gloaming” in the homelike kitch- 
en, and chat about everything of interest, first 
in Greta’s life, then town ‘‘ society,” wherein 
the bright young girl was a special favorite. 
Miss Brewer seldom talked of herself. There 
was hidden away down in a recess of her 
heart a story unknown to any one but her- 
self and her Maker. Once, in discussing a 
possible love-affair of Greta’s, the girl had 
unexpectedly said, 

‘**How did you feel, Miss Jane, when you 
had your first offer?” 

And, to Greta’s complete surprise, Miss 
Jane, with her pretty blush, had answered, 
‘**{T can’t tell you, my love; I never received 
an offer in my life.” 

But something in her friend’s manner made 
the girl forbear to question further, puzzled 
and conscious as this singularity in the life 
of any woman made her feel. 

But she thought of it very often; and on 
this November evening, when, wrapped in her 
warm furs,and with a look of new seriousness 
on her pretty young face, Greta knocked at 
the cottage lus, her reflections included this 
peculiarity in Jane Brewer's life. She, not 
half so good or “‘ tender and true” as the el- 
derly maiden lady, had laughed over half a 
dozen “offers”; and to think Miss Jane de- 
clared she never had received one in all her 
life! If a certain affair of her own had not 
made the young girl very thoughtful just 
then, she could have seen only the ludicrous 
side of it. ‘For I feel sure,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘somebody must have asked her, 
and perhaps she did not understand it.” 
With which conclusion she found herself 
within the door, and welcomed by her host- 
ess as brightly and cordially as though Miss 
Jane were not sick at heart thinking how 
soou no guest of hers would cross her thresh- 
old. 

‘*It seems to me, Greta,” said her friend, 
as they sat at the pleasant tea table, which 
was well supplied from Miss Jane’s best 
stores, ‘‘ you haven't much of an appetite. 
How do you know but this is our last meal 
in the old house together?” 

*‘Oh, Miss Jane,” exclaimed Greta, “it 
does seem so hard! But then,” she added, 
with the cheerfulness of inexperience, “ of 
course you'll get another.” 

Miss Jane’s fair quiet face across the can- 
dle-lit space flushed and paled. She was re- 
membering the judge’s words that morning: 
‘“ When all’s said and done, Miss Jane, there'll 
be fully one hundred dollars to your credit.” 

She laughed softly. ‘‘I’m not thinking of 
exactly buying just yet,” she answered. 

‘* But, of course,” observed Greta, ‘‘ you'll 
live somewhere. Do you know,” she added 
in a moment, and with a lively color sweep- 
ing her face, ‘‘ I’ve been thinking lately—if— 
ifa person wasn't alone, you know, it wouldn't 
matter much if—if they weren't rich.” The 
girl’s soft dark eyes were very beautiful as 
she spoke. ; 

“‘Oh, Greta!” declared Miss Jane. - ‘‘ Do 
you mean to say—” 

“Don’t,” pleaded Greta. ; 

But presently, when the best china and 
glass and fine old damask were put away, 
and Miss Jane suggested their going into 
the sitting-room, the girl suddenly flung her 
arms about her friend’s neck and burst into 
tears. 

I know that to many people this lonely, 
quiet, unobtrusive little woman would have 
seemed almost characte-less; but she had a 
genius of her own, too rare and too often un- 
appreciated. She had that fine, delicate, in- 
nate tact of sympathy, comprehension, of ut- 
terly putting herself into the joys or sorrows, 
the needs of others, and if this does not give 
human nature a touch of the divine, then I 
am sure such as dispute it have never known 
sorrow, or Christ’s message to the sorrowful 
themselves. It was the root of everything 
noble in Jane Brewer. It was her strength, 
her religion, her power of loving; and now, 
after letting the child cry a little without a 
word on her shoulder, she managed to get 
her into her accustomed place at the fire- 
side, on an ottoman close to her own knee, 
where the pretty curly head rested as Greta 
told her story. ; g : 

‘‘He” was poor—at least, just trying his 
wings in a Western city—of course, very tal- 
ented. He hadn’t “spoken,” because, when 
she saw him last, she had felt annoyed by bis 
reticence, and had treated him coldly. At 
least, this is what she supposed. E 

‘‘And I love him,” murmured the girl; 
‘‘and ob, Miss Jane, it will break my heart.” 

There was a moment's silence, while Miss 
Jane’s small band, where a slim circlet of 
gold was the only ornament, moved softly 
up and down the girl's bowed head. 

‘Greta,’ she said, presently, ** I have waich- 
ed you closely the last year, since you came 
home. I believe this is a real feeling with 
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you, my child. Tell me, is it that young 
Harvey who graduated so honorably at Sum- 
merton last year?” 

The dark little head nodded, and there was 
a sound like a sob below. 

‘*T have heard a great deal about him, and 
I believe—yes, you might even share his 
poverty; or, lest you hamper him too early 
in his career, you could easily wait for him; 
and, Greta, don’t let pride stand in the light 
of two people’s happiness and whole future.” 
Miss Jane’s quiet voice trembled. 

Greta suddenly raised her pretty tear-stain- 
ed young face to the delicate elderly one 
above it. ‘‘ Miss Jane,” she exclaimed, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘don’t you know, you told me once 
you never had an offer. Oh, won't you tell 
me? Wasn't there—didn’t you—” 

As the girl broke off, the flicker of a smile 
curved her friend’s lips, and she looked down 
gravely again. 

‘*So you think there must have been some- 
thing?” Miss Jane said, indulgently. ‘‘Greta, 
my dear, if I thought my—well, one expe- 
rience in my life would help you, you should 
hear it. Now listen. It isn’t much of a 
story, no great romance, only, as it did come 
to me, my life could never somehow seem to 
take in any other. I must have been about 
your age, and was living right here of course, 
when 1 made this gentleman's acquaintance. 
He was a young man with good business 
prospects, but very poor at the time. I need 
not go into particulars: we seemed very soon 
to understand each other; but my step-aunt 
Hannah, who kept house for us, was for some 
reason strongly averse to it, and was constant- 
ly telling me that John was only trying to 
make a fool of me. I was, no doubt, very 
silly, but I indulged, 1 know, in various lit- 
tle coquetries, and tried him by an assumed 
coldness in my manner. At last came a day 
when he decided to seek his fortune in the 
South. How often I have thought of all 
that time this very week! The last time we 
went out together was to a Thanksgiving 
party. How well I remember our talk on 
the way home! It was chiefly about what he 
was to do, so that he might come back soon, 
He said that he wanted to return well enough 
off to ask a girl whom he knew to marry 
him. We both laughed, but I turned it off 
as quickly as I could; although when, at 
parting, he said he would surely see me the 
next day, I could not but feel that in our 
good-by he would at least bid me wait for 
him; and oh, Greta, I was a happy, sleepless 
girl that night. I was up early the next 
morning you may be sure, and fairly flew 
down the stairs, my heart was so light, in 
spite of the fact that this important meeting 
would mean a parting as well. It was nine 
o'clock when a little note from John came 
to say he was suddenly summoned to his 
uncle’s death-bed, and had to take the early 
stage; but he added these words, ‘I will come 
again, though all the seas gang dry.’ You 
know the dear old song? Only the night be- 
fore he had sung it, and I easily supplied the 
words which, I felt, John had not dared to 
put in.” 

‘** What were they?” whispered Greta, who 
was listening with almost painful intent- 
ness. 

Miss Jane for once seemed to have for- 
gotten all but herself. In the lamp-light 
Greta saw a look in her face which made it 
almost girlish, certainly lovely, in expression. 

“And I will come again, my love, 
Though all the seas gang dry.” 


‘* And did he?” queried the girl, gently. 

““My dear,” said Miss Jane, ‘‘ I blame my- 
self often. I don’t doubt I had done some- 
thing I should not have done. He never 
came again.” 

“Yet,” cried Greta, indignantly, ‘‘ you 
trusted him?” 

‘You will think me very weak, perhaps; 
but, yes—yes, I did. I can’t tell you why, 
but I feel perhaps he remembered my various 
little coquetries, and a foolish fashion I had 
of laughing at sentiment.” 

‘** But, Miss Jane,” insisted Greta, ‘‘ now— 
why—is he—” Her voice fell a trifle. 

“No, no, dear, he is not dead, I believe, if 
that is what you mean; but, you see, he mar- 
ried some one else, and of course I have no 
right to think of him in that way now; but 
what I did feel I had every right to do was 
to live my life alone.” 

If it seemed to Greta a tragic story, it also 
seemed more than she could bear to have 
Miss Jane take her ‘‘ John’s” perfidy so 
calmly, for perfidy she felt sure it was; and 
yet, at the same time, this brief heart-history 
inclined her to more generous treatment of 
one Paul Harvey, now in Ashtabula; but she 
wondered how Miss Jane felt ‘‘afterwards.” 

‘* Were you very miserable, dearest Miss 
Jane?” she asked, fondly. 

‘* Yes, my love; for a long time I cannot 
deny that I was, and my aunt's peculiar way 
of treating me did not help matters. I was 
really ill for a few weeks, but at last I 
grew more courageous, more contented. So, 
you see,” she added, with a faint Jaugh and 
change of voice, ‘‘I was quite right when I 
say I never had an offer.” 

Long after Greta had gone away, cheered 
and encouraged by Miss Jane’s sympathy, as 
usual, Jane Brewer sat by her lonely fireside, 
thinking over many things that telling her 
story, even in brief outline, brought to mind. 

She had said she was courageous, yes, but 
even now a sharp keen pang smote her heart 
as one scene after another in those days 
twenty years ago rose to efface the lifeless 
present, to thrill every vein as if the brief 


joys of her girlhood were again enacting. 
t was easily remembered, from every out- 
line of the thin dark face, with its nervous 
energy and yet sensitive reserve, to every 
word he had uttered, to every scene in which 
she had ‘‘ lived”; for that, it seemed to her, 
was the only personal living. Since then it 
had all been external—all for others. She 
recalled the pompous wooing of a certaiu 
Dr. Hazelton, whom she had peremptorily 
forbidden *‘ to speak”; of the various ‘‘at- 
tentions” which well she knew might be 
more if she had willed it; of her step-aunt’s 
indignation over what she termed her “ fol- 
ly” in putting off these fine gentlemen ; 
then of the day when she was thirty years of 
age, how she had put on that slim old wedding 
ring of her grandmother’s, saying to herself 
she surely had the right to feel now that girl- 
ishness was at an end,and pledged herself with 
the old ring to maidenhood. And now—it 
was all gone! The brief dream, the girlish- 
ness, the gayety of those happy days—‘‘ even, 
thank God!” thought Jane, *‘ the suffering.” 
For she had known it was right to put him, in 
one way from her mind. She had often won- 
dered about him—whether he was happy 
with the wife of his choice—had often pray- 
ed God to bless him, and never a Thanks- 
giving day but she had thought of that one 
radiant one, and laid the memory tenderly 
in God's keeping. And now, thought Miss 
Jane as, lamp in hand, she moved about her 
little dwelling, shutting doors and setting 
things to rights—now not even a home was 
left her. After Thanksgiving day all but 
memory of a happier past must vanish. 

It was, perhaps, a blessing for Miss Jane 
that in the days which intervened between 
this evening and Thanksgiving day she had 
all her time filled with preparations to depart, 
and deciding on where to make a new home. 
There was melancholy enough, no doubt, in 
the packing up—a profanity, it almost seem- 
ed, in moving from their long accustomed 
places certain household gods—yet it was a 
necessary occupation, fatiguing enough to 
make her sleep at night. 

“That old piano was mother’s when she 
was a girl,” she said to Greta one day. The 
judge’s daughter flitted in and out constant- 
ly during those tiring days. They were 
standing in the parlor, where at present the 
least confusion reigned. Some way its 
memories were so sacred to Miss Jane that 
she wanted to ‘‘spare it” as long as possible. 
‘I’ve heard father say she was a fine per- 
former,” she added, with a regretful look at 
the narrow, slim-legged little instrument. 

She seated herself, in her shabby, dusty gar- 
ment assumed for the work in hand, and, in 
a quaint manner of her own, began a little 
waltz, one of the few ‘‘ pieces” she had 
learned in herschool days. Greta was by no 
means very susceptible to ‘‘ impressions,” 
nor was she in the least imaginative, yet, 
some way, as she stood by listening to Miss 
Jane, who played, I must admit, in a very 
‘*thrum-thrum” fashion, a sense of the 
picturesqueness of the scene came over her, 
and she never could forget it. Miss Jane at 
the old tinkling piano, her hands moving 
sedately over the yellowish keys, her delicate 
faded profile above the black frill of her 
gown carved against the sunshine, which, in 
wintry rays, just lighted here and there the 
old-fashioned,darkly furnished room, Greta 
never could say why, but it seemed as if, as 
Miss Jane played, the spirit of her girlhood 
was evoked, and Greta thought she knew at 
the moment just what her old friend had 
been twenty years before—more ardent than 
she dared express, more timid about opposing 
the will of her elders, and yet, as now, ‘* faith- 
ful and true.” Why, thought the girl, indig- 
nantly—why had that stupid ‘‘ John” never 
come back? 

“There,” exclaimed the Miss Jane of to- 
day, rising suddenly and closing the lid of 
the “instrument.” ‘It won’t do, Greta, my 
love, for me to be idling here.” She stood 
a moment irresolute; her sweet brown eyes 
a trifle misty. ‘‘ I suppose I'll have a place 
to put it in if I do go to live for a while 
with Semantha Dobbins,” she continued. ‘I 
shouldn't like to tuck it away as if I'd forgot- 
ten it in a garret.” And with an evident 
effort she returned to the practical affairs of 
the moment. 

Greta Downing went home still under the 
spell of what was to her an unusual ex- 
perience. She was thrilled, distressed, an- 
noyed, and to relieve her mind despatched 
a long letter to Mr. Paul Harvey, in answer 
to his last; and although it was definitely ac- 
cepting the offer he had at last shown cour- 
age enough to make her, she was so full of 
Miss Jane that she wrote three pages all about 
her; how dear she was, what good counsel 
she had always given her, and dwelt in terms 
full of indignation upon the cruelty of her 
best friend’s present position, and at last she 
added: ‘‘Isn’t it queer? She told me she 
never in all her life had received an offer of 
marriage, and she’s perfectly lovely. There 
was some one once whom she waited for, but 
she never heard from him, and he never came 
back, although he promised faithfully to do 
so, and she never heard a word from him. 
If ever you dare to be like that, sir, etc., etc.” 

Little Greta went about her own household 
duties, which, I must say, in the large, quiet, 
and well-regulated mansion were not very 
onerous, very contentedly after that; but at 
dinner-time she stole up to her father, put 
her arms around his thin neck, and laid her 
soft young cheek against his bony one. 

‘* Father,” she said, demurely, ‘‘I’ve been 
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and goue and done it.’ 
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“Eh? what? what’s that?” demanded the 
judge. He was always afraid of some out- 
of-the-way proceeding on Greta’s part. 

‘*Well, you see,” the girl continued, “I 
wrote Paul Harvey— Oh, father, don’t scold 
me! What’s a girl to do if she’s in love with 
the man that’s asked her?” 

But in spite of her effort at fun, Greta’s 
voice trembled, and when she crept around 
into her father’s arms there were tears On the 
dark lashes, The judge held her closely. 
She was his all—his motherless little daugh- 
ter. In his busy professional life, his one 
real ray of sunshine. And now— 

‘*Greta,” he said, gravely, ‘‘this is a very 
foolish piece of business. My child, I will 
write to young Harvey that it must not go 
on.” 


Greta thought again of Miss Jane’s faded 
hopes, and clung closer to her father. ‘‘ Oh, 
father darling, wait a little, anyway! He's 
coming on Thanksgiving day.” 

Legal tact decided the judge to accept this 
compromise, but in the days that followed he 
plainly showed his disapproval. Greta wrote 
her lover how matters stood; naturally con- 
fided her troubles to Miss Jane, who had re- 
luctantly consented to make a fourth at the 
Thanksgiving dinner, which Greta would 
not enlarge because of her lover's indefinite 
position, 

A cruel element during these final days in 
Miss Jane's old home was more than one visit 
from Miss Mollon, who walked about and act- 
ed with an exasperating air of proprietorship, 
her lank nephew in her wake, while, often 
ignoring Miss Jane, she would plan various 
alterations in the house. To escape them 
Thanksgiving eve, Miss Jane fairly fled to 
the attic, where, indeed, she had intended to 
search in an old trunk of her aunt’s for a bit 
of lace she wanted to give to Greta. It was 
almost dusk, but drawing the box into the 
window, and turning its contents over with 
nervous fingers, lifted up a skirt of broad 
plaids which gave her a little shiver. How 
well she remembered the dreadful days when 
Aunt Hannah wore it! It was turned inside 
out, and as she shook it there seemed to be 
something like paper in the long pocket. 
Miss Jane drew it out, gazed at it, and then 
sank down fairly paralyzed. It was a letter, 
addressed in a dearly familiar handwriting 
to Lerself—opened hastily by other fingers— 
never seen by her eyes until this moment. 

She heard the retreating footsteps of her 
unbidden guests. Then the door closed. 
The wintry evening closed in, but still she 
sat there, the faded paper in her hands, for 
how long a time Jaue Brewer never knew. 
But at last she rose, and almost tottered down 
the stairs. No sleep came to her eyes that 
bight, although blinding tears fell from them, 
and the morning broke gray and chill, snow- 
flakes flying all about the lonely little cot- 
tage, to find her a changed woman. But if 
this second vigil for the one cause which 
Jane had kept had its depth of misery, there 
was cause for joyful pride as well. She had 
not misjudged him! He fad been true, and 
yet he had thought her false! 

The morning drifted on. Miss Jane moved 
mechanically about the house, and deciding 
that the blinding snow-storm would be ex- 
cuse enough to admit of her staying home, 
set out, about ten o’clock, some bread and 
tea, which would be her Thanksgiving break- 
fast and dinner in one. 

She was just trying to swallow it when 
there came the jingle of sleigh-bells, a heavy 
tread up the little path, and a loud rat-tat on 
the door. 

Miss Jane, as she sprang up instinctively, 
smoothed her always tidy, pretty hair, and 
went to admit her impatient visitor. 

A tall, stout, elderly gentleman of very im- 
posing ‘* presence ” stood there «a moment ir- 
resolute, gazing down upon the slender black- 
robed figure, the tranquil if careworn face 
before him. 

Then he held out a strong hand, from 
which he had drawn his handsome fur-lined 
glove. 

‘* May I come in, Jane?” he inquired, with 
a queer twinkle and yet a suspicion of moist- 
ure in his eyes. ‘‘ You see, | promised to 
come again, only you wouldn't let me.” 

The tall, familiar, yet unfamiliar, figure 
before her, the whirl of snow-fiakes, the 
white country road, ali swam in a mist be- 
fore Jane Brewer's eyes. It was twenty 
years, but she had trusted him all the time, 
and this was her Thanksgiving day at last. 

“You see, Jane,” Mr. John Knowlton was 
saying, as five minutes later he and his old 
sweetheart were standing with clasped hands 
in the quaint old parlor, Jane trembling still 
in every nerve with joyous yet bewildered 
sensations, ‘‘ it was like this: I wrote to you 
asking you to marry me, and saying | would 
come on at once if you'd say the word. 
When I got no answer, {thought I would look 
into the matter for myself; so on I posted, and 
found you, poor little woman, ill. I saw that 
aunt of yours, who told me that you had 
begged of her to ask me not to torment you 
further, that you were as good as engaged to 
Hazelton.” 

Jane’s head drooped. ‘‘I never got the 
letter, and J never said or thought anything 
of the kind,” she murmured; and added, lift- 
ing her face, with the blush of a girl on her 
cheeks, *‘ John, there was a time when I 
thought you'd broken my heart.” 

‘* Yes,” he was saying a little later, when 
they were driving to the judge’s house, ‘* it 
was all that little Greta’s doing. It seems slic 
wrote to my nephew, who was staying with 
me—as he has done wost of the time since 
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my wife’s death, poor soul!—all about your 
troubles, and” (he laughed merrily) ‘* told 
him you said you had never had an offer. 
Now I knew better than that; but, said I to 
myself, I'll go and see just what’s the matter. 
I had two birds to kill, for I wanted to show 
the old judge that Paul was worth his girl’s 
having. By-the-way, Jane,” he continued, 
with a glance at the quiet happy face lifted to 
his own, “do you remember my saying I'd 
come back rich enough to ask some girl to 
marry me? Well, l’ve done it; but will you 
mind spending part of the year out West? Of 
course [ll fix it with that millinery woman, 
and we won't let the old house go. Heavens 
and earth! how queer it seems to be driving 
over the old road on Thanksgiving day with 
you! But, Jane, what’s queerer still, it seems 
as though time had stood still with you. You 
look as fresh as a girl, I declare, and do you 
realize my gray hairs?” 

He lifted his fur cap, baring to her wistful 
gaze the close-cropped dark hair tinged with 
gray, while about the eyes, which had haunt- 
ed her so many times waking or sleeping, were 
lines which care as well as time had wrought. 
‘There were many indefinable changes. His 
brisk businesslike manner, his lack of the 
old reticence, seemed to shake the memory of 
the past, aud displace the *‘ Jolin” she had 
carried in her heart so long, but as she stole 
oue of her hands into his and met the fear- 
less, honest, whole-souled gaze he bent upon 
her, Jane knew that her loyalty was not in 
vain. Her lover had come back to her—on 
Thanksgiving day. 


A FEW CHRISTMAS CONCEITS. 
BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 


N ANY a leisure hour of the long bright 
. summer days at the seashore, among 
the mountains, and in quiet country nooks, 
has been spent in fashioning dainty gifts for 
the coming Christmas season. Usually these 
were articles composed wholly or in part of 
elaborate embroidery, drawnwork, or other 
decorations, which require more time than 
can be spared during the busy weeks imme- 
diately preceding the holidays. Therefore a 
few late novelties which can be more quick- 
ly made will be appreciated, now that the 
intervening days are slipping by so fast. 
Father Time never seems to wing his flight 
quite so rapidly at any other season of the 
year, 
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Fig. 1.—Bonson Box.—[See Figs. 2-4. ] 


Very pretty simple bonbon boxes may be 
made from fancy pale-tinted papers of sufti- 
ciently stiff texture, and not too smooth sur- 
face. Our model 
(Fig.1) is pale blue 
with decorations 
of gilt bees and 
lines of gilt on the 
flaps. Fig. 2shows 
the shape in which 
it is to be cut. 

Make a paper 
pattern eleven 
inches long, by 
nine and a half 
ee inches wide. Fold 
it into fours. 
Then, from the 
centre measure 
two and a quarter 
inches the long way, and one and three-quar- 
ter inches the other. Mark the point where 
these lines meet, and cut the four flaps from 
the edges to 
this point. 
Shaped in this ' 
way, the flaps 
will be sym- 
metrical, and 
when unfolded 
will show a 
centre four and 
a half inches 
long by three - 
and a half inch- ‘ 
es wide, mark- 
ed by a dotted 
line in the pat- 
tern. Lay this 
pattern on the fancy paper and cut by it, 
folding up the flaps 
along the dotted 
line after decorat- 
ing. 

A shallow box or 
tray of the same pa- 
per slips inside to 
hold the bonbons. 
This is cut (see 











Fig. 2.—Bonson Box. 
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Fig. 3.—Tray For Bon- 
BON Box.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 4—Tray For 
Bonpon Box. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 3) five and a half inches long by four 
and a half inches wide, and folded up along 
the dotted line so as to measure one-eighth 
of an inch less each way than the outer case. 
It is caught at the sides with a few stitches 
in silk of the same color. (See Fig. 4.) 

Three-quarters of a yard of inch-wide satin 
ribbon the same shade as the paper is long 
enough to tie around the box in a pretty bow, 
and holds the whole securely. The flaps 
only are decorated. Gilt holly or ivy leaves— 
not too large—stars, crosses, etc., with the 
connecting lines, are simple designs suited to 
the season. 

Another gift specially appropriate for the 
season, since nothing is more frequently se- 
lected for a Christmas remembrance than jew- 


























Fig. 1.—JEweEL Box. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


elry, is a small box to hold the pins, bangles, 
and ornaments in daily use. Very conveni- 
ent it is, too, either to stand on the toilet table 
or to slip into a travelling-bag while on a 
journey. 

Our model is four inches long, two and a 
half inches wide, and two inches deep. The 
framework isa thin wood or strong cardboard 
box with a flat lid. Itis covered with blu® vel- 
vet, and lined with blue silk. The only orna- 

































































Fig. 2.—JEWwEL Box. 


mentation is silk cord of the same color sew- 
ed on the edges, and a second row within to 
form a line of panelling. This takes away 
the flat appearance, and makes the top and 
sides look as though they were bevelled. 
The box is fastened with cord, which may be 
long enough to go once around and tie, in- 
stead of tying as pictured in the model. It 
is finished with silk balls or tassels. 

The velvet is cut in one piece, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Measure carefully over the box, so 
as to allow for taking up over the angles, and 
carefully mark the line of the cording. The 
ends of the cord are drawn through and fast- 
ened on the under side of the velvet. Do not 


let them form knobs, but fringe them out a 
Place under 


little, so that they will lie flat. 



































Fig. 3.—JEWEL Box. 


the inside lining a layer of batting, which is 
perfumed by sprinkling finely powdered pot- 
pourri between the batting. This is after- 
wards caught through at regular distances 
with silk of the same color. Two silk pads, 
perfumed if desired, are also made to fit and 
slip in like trays, to keep everything in place. 
(See Fig. 3.) 

Along the inside of the cover runs a band 
of narrow ribbon especially to hold stick- 
pins, which make a dainty row suspended 
like Bluebeard’s wives, while below are the 
chains, bracelets, and larger pieces of jew- 
elry. 





Book Covers. 


No present can be more pleasing to a book- 
lover or to the owner of a choice library than 
these loose slips for books. They may be made 
of leather, plush, velvet, or brocade, and be- 
yond asimple monogram stamped or wrought 
are not decorated, embroidery being reserved 
for actual bindings. 

The size for octavo requires in Jeather a 
piece half a yard long and a quarter of a yard 
wide. In plush or brocade an inch more 
should be allowed for the hemmed edges, 
which must be very neatly 
sewed, so that no stitches are 
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Fasten one end of 
the ribbon — about 
five inches—closely 
around the bag five 
inches below the 
top. Then make 
four loops— one 
three, one three and 
a half, one four, and 
one two and a half 
incheslong. From 
this cluster carry 
two strips of the 
ribbou twenty inch- 
es long, and use the 
remainder in form 
ing another bunch 
of loops, which 
should be sewed 
two inches from the 
bottom of the bag 
on the same side, covering the ends of the 
twenty-inch pieces of ribbon by which the 
sachet is hung. 

A rich shade of golden brown satin witha 
bunch of yellow duisies is a combination of 
coloring very handsome in a room whose 
furnishings harmonize with these tints. 

The pretty glove-case illustrated will be 
specially useful to a traveller, because it oc 
cupies so little space. The materials needed 
are a piece of brown, white, or écru linen 





visible on the right side. In 
leather, hems are not neces- 
sary, the leather being turned 
in to a depth of two and a 
half inches at each end to 
hold the covers of the book 
slipped in, and the edges 
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stitched together on the ma- 
chine. The raw edges may 
be cut in points, pinked, or 
scalloped. 

Still another way is to leave a projecting 
edge around the cover, similar to the binding 
of travellers’ books. The leather edge is cut 
to allow nearly half an inch to turn down, 
and pasted firmly with a stiff linen interlin- 
ing. The edge is then pressed under a 
heavy weight until dry. 

A set of three slip covers in maroon lea- 
ther—8vo, 12mo, and 16mo—is a charming 
gift for a lover of books, and perhaps will 
serve as un answer to the annually repeated 
entreaty, ‘‘ Do tell me of some nice Christ- 
mas present for a gentleman.” 

Sachets, from the simplest to the most 
elaborate designs, are so acceptable that a 
pretty model is always welcome. The ac- 
companying cut shows a very handsome pat- 
tern, which can be copied easily by any one 
skilled in painting or embroidery. If the 
maker lacks time for either of these decora- 
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tions, a very effective one can be manufac- 
tured of the rich white silks brocaded in col- 
ors, with ribbon matching the predominating 
tint 

The materials of the one illustrated are 
half a yard of rich thick satin twenty-one 
inches wide, and three yards of satin ribbon, 
the same shade, one inch in width. 

Double the satin together, 
making the two selvages meet, 
and, commencing an inch from 
the bottom, paint or embroider 
on one half a bouquet eight 
inches long and six inches 
wide. 

Line the satin across the bot- 
tom to the depth of nine inches 
with foundation muslin on the 
wrong side, and stitch across the 
bottom and up one side. Fold 
the top over to the depth of five 
inches, and hem it down upon 
the foundation muslin. Cut 








pieces of cotton wadding nine inches long 
and ten inches wide, sprinkle them thickly 
with sachet powder, and put into the bottom 
of the bag—enough to have it look well- 
rounded after being tied at the top. 


Fig. 1.—Gtove-Casr.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—GLove-Case. 


thirteen and a half inches long by ten and a 
half wide, and one yard and two inches of 
silk braid, which may either match the linen 
or contrast in color. Round the upper cor 
ners of the linen, and fold it over to the 
depth of three inches, to form the flap of the 
envelope-shaped case. Fold the remaining 
seven and a half inches for the pocket, and 
midway, as shown in the illustration, fold an 
inch of the linen at each side into a pleat 
turning upward inside of the pocket. This 
is to give additional room for the gloves 
Paint or embroider on the flap the word 
“*Gloves,” and on the oblong back of the 
pocket the spray of barberries, which can be 
easily copied from the illustration 

If white linen is chosen, a very pretty de- 
vice is to embroider or paint tiny flowers of 
different varieties in their natural colors, 
powdering them thickly over the linen in 
the style yclept ‘‘ Dresden.” After the deco- 
rations have been applied, bind the top of the 
pocket with the braid; then, commencing at 
one side, bind over the pleat across the flap 
and down the other side, ending at the op 
posite pleat. This covers the edges of the 
braid which binds the top of the pocket, 
making a neat finish. 

The foundation for photograph mounts 
is stiff Bristol-board, and the coverings may 
be either old brocade, art silks, or any of the 
art fabrics. If embroidery is used at all, let 
it be small flowers wrought daintily around 
the photographs, and choose for the covering 
white satin serge. 

In the cities the pasteboard can usually be 
obtained cut, but anybody can readily do this 
part of the work also. One model, which 
opens like a book, consists of four pieces of 
pasteboard eight inches long by six and a half 
wide. Two of these form the back, the oth 
er two have a space one and three-quarter 
inches wide measured off all around to serve 
for a frame, the centre being neatly cut out 
with a sharp knife. This leaves room to 
show a photograph of cabinet size. A thin 
layer of wadding is fitted to each piece, and 
the covering, which is olive India silk, with an 
odd design in three shades, is cut in the fol- 
lowing manner: the two backs are laid upon 
it, leaving a space half an inch wide be 
tween them to form a hinge, and the whole 
covering is cut from a single piece of the 
silk, allowing at least an inch all around the 
edges for a turning. Of course the pattern 
on the silk must be managed to give the 
prettiest effect. After the batting is in place 
between the silk and the card-board, the silk 
is firmly pasted down, and the hinge is 
strengthened by a piece of the same silk or 
by a piece of satin of the same color. The 
inner pieces are covered with batting, sprin- 
kled with perfume, and the silk—eut out al- 
lowing an inch for the turning 
—is pasted evenly and firmly on 
the under side, taking care to 
be very exact in folding the 
silk at the corners. The whole 
must be pasted down so smooth 
ly and completely that no part 
of it will push up when the 

photograph is slipped in. The 

inner open pieces are then 

placed in position, and the line 
where the photograph would 
slide in at the bottom between 
the outer back and the inner 
frame is carefully marked 
The paste is then put on, al 
lowing for this space, and the frame is left 
under a heavy weight until dry. It is ad 
visable to put in a photograph while the 
case is drying, to be sure to have the spaces 
exact. 
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SOME KNITTED CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

}* )R a young girl who knows how and likes to knit, nothing 
is ecusier to make than a hood-—one of the neat, trim ones 

which have much the appearance of a bonuet when on the head. 
Four balls of Pompadour wool are required for one of these, 
and ninety-eight stitches should be cast on. Knit up two balls 
of the wool for the part that fits over the head. Then divide 
the work evenly, and knit the tabs, using one ball for each. 
Line the entire hood with soft silk, and gather up the front se- 
curely, placing over it a handsome bow of three-inch ribbon to 
natch the wool in color. Gather up the ends of the tabs also, 
and fasten a ribbon string to each one. When worn, the tabs 
should be crossed in the back, when the bow for tying will come 
directly under the chin. A hood in all black is very suitable 
for ordinary wear, although a gray one would be becoming to 
a delicate complexion 

A pair of bed-slippers is a gift that almost any one would ap- 
preciate, and they also may be made very pretty. Use double 
Germantown wool in white and a color, and set up forty stitch- 
es, using ordinary bone needles. Knit in plain garter stitch ten 
rows with the color. Then knit thirty-six rows of white, and 
finish with ten rows of the color. Now join one end of this 
piece, overhanding on the under side to form the heel. Cro- 
chet a little lattice from the 
toe to the ankle (a space of 
about four and a quarter 
inches) by making a chain 
of three, and catching it in 
the third stitch of the foun 
another chain of 
three caught in the oppo 
site edge, and so on until 
the ankleisreached. Now 
lay the toe flat, and over 
hand together on the under 
Around the ankle 
crochet a border consisting 
of a row of white in double 
crochet, then a row of color 
in the same stitch, and fin- 
ish with a full ruche of the 
color. Fasten some flat 
white elastic around the 
ankle, slip over it some 
inch-widle ribbon, which tie 
in a bow in front. Lace 
some of the same ribbon in 
the open-work from the toe 
to the ankle, putting it in 
quite loosely to allow for 
stretching when the slip- 
per is worn Pink and 
white with pink ribbons is 
delicate and pretty, or pink 
and gray. One ounce of 
white and one of the color, 
and two yards of ribbon. 
This rule may be reduced 
or enlarged as desired 

Another interesting piece 
of knitting-work is a child's 
toy whip. The materials 
for this are any bright-col- 
ored wools and a piece of 
stick twelve inches long 
for the handle and three or 
four tiny brass bells. Cast 
on twelve or fourteen 
stitches according to the 
thickness of the stick. 
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Gown, Fic. 1, Pace 952. 


No. IL, Figs. 13-18, 












Fig. 2. 
To 6 YEARS OLD.— 
Page 961. 


Fig. 1.—Frock with CROCHET 
Bopice Fok GirRL FROM 8 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 63 and 64. 


Fig. 1.—CAMEL’sS-HAIR 


Fig. 3.—Back or Watrgeau Mornina 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


Coat FOR GIRL FROM 4 


isee Fig. 5, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
mut, No. LIL, Figs. 19-25. 





HARPER'S BAZAL. 
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AND VELVET CLOAK. 
[See Fig. 2. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 49-52, 




























Ficuvu CoLiar. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl.. No, 1X., 
Figs. 60-62. 


Knit plain the length 
of the stick and two 
inches beyond. Then 
begin to make the lash 
by knitting the two 
middle stitches — to- 
gether. Knit plain 
one inch; decrease in 

the centre of the i e 
work. Knit another 
inch, and so on until 
all the stitches are 
used up. Now sew 
the edges of the part 
intended for the hban- 
dle together, slip the 
stick into this long 
narrow strip of knit- 
ting, and fasten at 
each end to keep it in 
place. Sew the bells 
to the handle, and fin- 
ish the tip of the lash 
with a tassel. 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy From 5 
To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, VIIL, Figs. 53-59. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS ON SIMPLE 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

F one is giving a dinner or any small entertainment, the ar- 

rangement of the entire affair seems easier if the event tran- 
spires ‘upon a day distinguished on the calendar for something 
besides its place in the week and month, for then suggestions as 
to appropriate decorations and accessories come almost of them- 
selves. A lady asked some friends to dinner on the 17th of 
March, and after the acceptances were in, it occurred to her 
that it was the day when shamrocks and shillalahs reign su- 
preme, and that quite a point could be made out of that. So 
she dressed her table, which was round, entirely in Ireland’s 
national colors, setting in the centre a large cut-glass bowl of 
ferns and other greens, absolutely without flowers, and deco- 
rated with four small Irish flags. Under the bow] some soft 
green India silk was tossed together to make a round mat, and 
raying from the centre were twelve strings of smilax reaching 
to the edge of the table, and thus marking off the places. 
The candles and shades were green, which color softens the 
ligt most agreeably. Two small dishes of mandarin oranges 
decked with bay leaves furnished the requisite dash of yellow. 
Brandied cherries, cream peppermints, and tiny frosted cakes 
were all in cut-glass dishes, which were of the most delicate shade 
of green. The dinner cards were made at home with very lit. 
tle trouble or expense, and consisted merely of a bow of green 
satin ribbon two inches 
wide, with the ends cut 
bias, and a narrow strip of 
card- board pasted on diag- 
onally half an inch above. 
On one end was written 
the name of the guest, and 
on the other the Irish mot- 
to, ‘Erin go bragh.” Pins 
were furnished, and all the 
guests, men and women 
alike, entered into the fun, 
and decked themselves 
with the verdant bows. 
The joke that was the most 
appreciated was serving 
the ice-cream in the form 
of Irish potatoes, with a 
tiny green flag stuck into 
each. Another good point 
was a fancy pudding with 
a decoration of monster 
shamrock leaves, made as 
true to nature as possible, 
from green tissue-paper. 

Easter - week entertain- 
ments are almost the hap- 
piest of the year, for na- 
ture has just burst the 
bonds of winter, and every 
one feels the joyousness of 
the time. Make the table 
as spring-like as possible; 
discard the luxury-loving 
languid roses, and use in 
their place the simple flow- 
ers of spring that signify 
the unsated childhood of 
the year; let all be bright, 
dainty, joyous. The flor- 
ists have so confused the 
seasons by giving us vio- 
lets and lilies all through 
the cold of autumn and 
winter that we quite forget 





Fig. 2.—Back or CLoaK, 
Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4.—Frock ror GirkL FROM 3 
To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. V., Figs, 30-35, 
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they are spring flowers, until] memory wanders back to 
childhood and its Mayings. 
with tulips, daffodils, and hyacinths, for these humble 
flowers are not much forced before early spring, and will 
convey the idea of a change of season. 
tlowers for the lady guests are a dainty token, although 
the idea lacks novelty; but every woman is supposed to 
appreciate a new Easter bonnet, so the flowers might be 
put in tiny straw hats tied up with bright ribbons. 
Dolls’ hats can be found in almost any size, and the ef- 
fect of these dainty flower-filled trifles around a table is 


very decorative and 
original. If the enter- 
tainment is a_ ladies’ 
luncheon, the centre 
yiece may be a very 
coos straw hat tied 
with ribbons to keep 
the brim in place, and 
with flowers filling it 
and trailing over the 
sides. A very attrac- 
tive dessert is made of 
ice-cream in hat form 
by some of our best 
caterers, the flowers 
being natural ones, but 
the hat capable of sat 
isfying the palate. 
Other Easter ices are 
in egg form, served in 
the heart of a great 
white lily, the stamens 
having been ruthlessly 
drawn. Another East- 
er dessert, which may 
be made at home, is a 
bird’s-nest pudding— 
that delectable kind 
where the straws are 
made of slender strips 
of candied orange peel 
flecked with white 
feathers of whipped 
cream, and all this as 
a setting to delicious 





Fig. 3 


TION TorLerre, Fra. 1. 


white eggs with creamy 
hearts and a flavor of 
which no bird ever 
dreamed—eggs which 
are concocted in the 
kitchen of cream, gela- 
tine, sugar, and other 
good things. Entrées 
of eggs are known to 
every cook or house- 
keeper who loves her 
work, and one might be 
served with good effect 
early in the repast. If 
you have not eaten eggs 
stuffed, fried, and 
served with bechamel 
sauce, try them for an 
Easter dish. 

It is certainly true 
that luncheons and 
dinners are being cur- 
tailed, and no _ long- 
er stretch through a 
weary hour after every 
one is sated to the 
verge of stupidity; but 
this often leaves a time 
which the hostess is 
bound to fill pleasant- 
ly, and she casts about 
for some light amuse- 
ment. People in gen- 
eral are not grateful for 
hired music, and are 
more disposed to re- 
gard it as an accom- 
paniment to their con- 
versation than as a sep- 
arate diversion, and 
so there is growing a 
fondness for card-play- 
ing, even after lunch- 
eons and when only 
women are present. To 
make the affair pretty 
and to display a mo- 
tive, carry out the card 


—Back or Recep. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Deck your table, then, 


Bunches of 


Fig. 1.—CostumME 
MvFF. 
For description see 
Supplement. 








EVENING WRAP. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 26-29. 


Fig. 1.—Peau pe Sore Reception Torterre.—[Sec Fig. 3. | 


For pattern and description see Snpplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12. 






















Fie. 3.--Costume Murr. 


For description see Supplement. 


py 
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Fig. 2.—ANGORA 
Murr wita Lace 


TRIMMING. 


For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—CLota anD StrrPeD VELVeT Gown 


past. 


bles of whist, 


+4 








idea in every little detail possible. 
cards select from an ordinary pack of playing-cards 
four aces, four twos, and four threes 
is plenty of room to write the guests’ names, and they 
are to be used afterward as score cards, and for deter 
mining partners in the game which will follow the re 
If there are twelve guests there will be enough 
for three tables at progressive euchre or for three ta 
and the aces denote the first 
deuces the second, and the trays the third, while the 
color of the suits determines the partners. 
game is won it is recorded on the winner's card with 
a gilt star or a punch from a conductor's implement. 
The candle shades for a card dinner or 


Fig. 5.—Back or Grrt’s Coat, 


Fre. 2, Pace 960 


For description see Supplement. 


[See Fig 
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For the name 


On these there 


table, the 


When a 


luncheon 
should he of paper 
printed in card de 
signs, and are 
procurable 


readily 

Plain 
shades of colored pr 
per could be adapted 
by pasting thereon a 
few hearts, 
etc. The con- 
tinue the motive by 
being as close a repre- 


space s, 


ices 


sentation of playing 
cards as possible. 
They are made of 
thin cakes of vanilla 
cream, with the spots 
cut in the regulation 
shapes from some en 
during paste, and 
pressed into position. 
These 
newer than where the 
entire ice represents 
but the spot instead 
ofthe wholecard. It 
is unnecessary to add 
that only the most tri- 
fling prizes are con- 
sidered good taste at 
such entertainments 


designs are 


Heian Cuveronrus 





Fig. 4.—Back oF 
CLotra Gown, Fie 


SPENT TREASURE. 


S° much treasure is 
WO daily saved | 


up 
miserly hearts po 
hands, and _ thereby 
wasted. Sometimes 
treasures of love are 
stored away; some 
times treasures of help 
fulness ; sometimes 
treasures of cheery 
words, or of little kind 
nesses. Such hoarding 
is pitiful. And while 
the miser sits and gloats 
over his hidden prize, 
he forgets the truth of 
the old fairy-tale, the 
tale in which the fairy 
gold, given to use, was 
found to have turned 
to dust in the chest of 
the man who secreted 
it for his own plea- 
sure. 

The generous heart, 
giving gladly for the 
giving’s sake, scatters 
its gold freely. It 
gives, and gains more 
to give, by the giving; 
it gives, and finds its 
own treasure in giving 
it to others. Such is 
the giving when we 
give to gain; such the 
losing whereby we 
find eternally. ~ 

And this benefit is 
but the benefit which 
comes to the giver 
Given freely, the trea- 
sures of sympathy and 
thoughtfulness bright- 
en many a dark road 


and smooth many a 
rough one for tired 
feet. The hopeful or 
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sympathetic words, the gentle and helpful | 


actions, these are the treasures which make 
life and sweeter to live, and heaven 
itself a reality in the hearts of both the giver 
and the receiver 


easier 


USEFUL RECIPES 

Transparent Orvsts ror Tarts.—Beat an egg 
until it becomes quite thick; have ready three 
quarters of a pound of the purest, well-washed 
butter, without salt, melted, but not oiled. When 
cool, mix the egg with it, and stir it into a pound 
of fine flour well dried. Make the paste very 
thin; line the patty-pans as quickly as you can, 
and when putting the tarts into the oven, brush 
them over with water, and sift sugar on them 
If they are baked in a lightly heated oven, they 
will look beautiful. 

Biackcars.—Take off a slice from the stalk 
end of six fine pippin apples, and core without 
pealing them. Take a hall-pound of sugar, and 
season it with grated lemon rind, a little of the 
juice also, and stick a clove in the blossom end 
of each apple. Stuff the holes where the cores 


were as close as possible with this sugar, ete..: ni 
turn the flat end down on the stewpan; set che u 
on a very slow fire, with a half-pint of home-nacle 


wine and the same of water, cover them up close 
ly,and now and then baste them with the liquor. 
When done enough, black the tops with a sala 
mander. 
if the taste of the majority is consulted 

Ranpo.ipu Puppine.—Six eggs ; 


milk; 8 ounces of bread crumbs; 6 ounces of 
flour; 12 ounces of suet chopped fine; 18 ounces 
of fruit. Beat the eggs very lightly, stir in the 


other ingredients in the order that they are named, 
and thoroughly incorporate, adding a pinch of salt 
Serve with French sauce. The fruit may be of any 
sort—cherries, damsous, plums, raisins, ete. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enceess. It svothes the child, softens the 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy 
diarrhaa, 
world. 


for 
Sold by druggists in every part of the 
Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





Prematur® Loss of the Hair, which is s0 common 
nowadays, may be entirely preveuted by the use of 
Bounerr’s © OOUALNK.—{ Adv, } 


Borwyerr'’s Fravoatne Exrracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and t the best.—[ Adv. } 

Tus Crown Lavenpes Sauts.—The delight of two 
continents ; best cure for headache.—[{Adv.]} 

Coane t.’s Benzoin Cosmerio Soar 
and complexion soap in the world.—(Adv. } 


Best skin 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, ARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has wcen removed, 






Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect- fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


JOUDIC,7 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMDSOD, Crawford & SimpsoL, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering. plese say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Cream should be served with this dish | 


half a pint of | 


gume, allays | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


— -ROYA 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 


ernment Food Report. 


Car of tee TEETH 


is of great importance. 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


\Rusifoam 


] Sample vial mailed free. 
{ Address 


=m W. HOYT & CO.. Lowell, Mass. 


A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 


























Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 

3 WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 3 
coma IT IGE re- 
quest, } 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United $ 
States be covered witha 
ey Soluble, 
Pleasant Coating, 
completely disguising t 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 
4 Price 25 cents a Box. 4 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 4 

















MARCH OF THE 
42O 


i o 
| Played by Cappa’s Band with great 
ies The Finest March ever written. 

1 ¢ Special Offer Good to Jan. 1, 1892. 
| 7 order to introduce and popularize this beautiful 
| March, we will mail a copy to any one sending 25c. in 
stamps. (The retail price is $1.00.) Send 2c stamp for 
catalogue and new music sample sheets. Teachers’ 
correspondence solicited 

mes) N MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 

12 East 15th tia New ‘Week City. 


PLAYS * ‘Ror plc nod 


Speakers, and Books aie for public and social 
or free guteloges. 
DRAMATI! c PUBLISHING ¢ con CHICAGO. 


By W. T. Francis. 





of all in leavening strength.—ZLaéest U. S. Gov | 





URS. 


and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Outer, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
P Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
4" and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 





All goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
| 124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. L Road. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 


Newest styles in Furs | 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 50, 





aeeeaahly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 

Absolutely pureand harmless. Put upin metal boxes 

with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Very Convenient for Tourists. 





Sold by all Peers or mailed on receipt of price, 
Address Dr. - LYON, 88 Maiden ne, ¥ ¥. 
PROF. RICE’S SELF- TEACH. 


|ING SYSTEM. All can learn music 
- | Without the aidofa teacher. Rapid, Cor- 


T E F rect, Established 12 Years. Notes, Chords, 


Accompaniments, Harmony ‘Ten Lessons, 
G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State St., 


MUSIC 
SEL 


10 cent». Circnlars free. Address 
Chicago. 


Tou can five at home and maxe more money at work for as 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit PRES. Terms FREK. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





THE ANNUNCIATION. 

By the Rev. Henry VAN Dyke,D.D., 
with Eleven Illustrations from Master- 
pieces in painting and Sculpture by Fra 
ANGELICO, ANDREA DEL SARTO, 
Fitiprpo Lippt, FRANCIA, BOTTICELLI, 
VANDER WEYDEN, and 
including also a Frontispiece Engraving 
from RosseETTI's Painting, 
Domini ;” 


THE CHRISTMAS PEAL. 
A Poem. By HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPoFFORD, with a Full-page Illustration 


by J. R. WEGUELIN ; 
A MAID'S CHOICE. 

A Story in Music. — Illustrations by 
HOWARD PYLE. Music by W. W. 
GILCHRIST ; 

CHARTERING A NATION. 
A Day with the Blackfoots. By JULIAN 


RALPH, with Seven Illustrations by Freb- 


ERIC REMINGTON ; 
MY COUSIN, THE COLONEL. 
A Story. By Tuomas BAILEY AL- 


DRICH, with Five Illustrations by C. 5S. 
REINHART ; 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Comment by ANDREW LANG, 
Eight Llustrations by EDWIN A. ABBEY ; 


AT LA GLORIEUSE. 

A Ghost Story. By M. E. 

with Eight Illustrations by W. 
LEY; 


M. Davis, 
T. SMED- 


FRA | 





DONATELLO, | 


‘Ecce Ancilla | 


Cr RISTMAS 
ee OA ZI 


, 


yO 
Vieas 


MENTAL TELEGRAPHY. 
A Manuscript with a History. 
MARK TWAIN ; 


HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 


A Story. By RiIcHARD HARDING 
Davis, with Three Illustrations by C. D. 
GIBSON, 

THE SINGING SHEPHERD. 
| A Poem. 3y ANNIE FIELDS, with 
Full-page Illustration by ALFRED PAr- 
SONS; 
A FADED SCAPULAR. 
A Story. By F. D. MILLET; 


with | 


A WALK IN TUDOR LONDON. 
By WALTER BESANT, 
trations ; 


with Ten LIllus- 


HIS SHIP. 

A Poem. By JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 
with Full-page Illustration by CHARLES 
RICKETTS ; 

MELCHIOR LA MESSE DE MINUIT. 

A Christmas By WILLIAM 
McLENNAN, Illustrations by 
Cc. S: 


Legend 
with Four 
REINHART ; 
A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
Full-page Illustration by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER ; 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM Curt! 
EDITOR'S STUDY. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS ; 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 
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#{ BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 


removes all 





fallible for curing erup 


we 


—- Poy ee brne seme sprains, 


WTA Sieccit Bese ras 


by ee oo 











Best Cough Medicine. 
Cures where all else fails. 


PISOS CURE FOR 
Recommended by Ph 


Pleasant and agreeable 
taste. Children take it without objection. By dreagiste 


CONSUMPTION 







icians., 
to a 












Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Sir Henry Tuompsox, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
» land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

comes 


ELD TEA::3:: 


ng;cures Sick Headache; re. 











Over. 


ARFI 





ofbad eati 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from,on agreement to pay fir 


what they keep, and re'nrn the rest. Add. HENRY 
METCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 


LADY’S MONEY! 


‘ant ladies 
— circulars. Terms and brochure 3 ~ « “ro "New ea etter A ~ Art 


REE. Address v ‘th stamp. Syivan Toilet Uo. Pt. llaron, Mich, 














DECEMBER 12, 1891. 


RIDLEYS' 


Grand Street, N. Y, 


SILVER- 
PLATED WARE. 


NEWEST DESIGNS. 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Complete Set, 6 Pieces: 


Spoon Holder, 
Butter Dish, 
Round Tray. 


Coffee or Tea Pot, 
Sugar Bow], 
Cream Jug, 


$i110 the set, 


or $1.85 each. 


SPECIAL—Casters, fine plate, 
1.75, $2.50, $3.50, &. 
Fruit or Nut Bowls, wes. de ee 
-95, $3.50, $4.75 


BUTTER DISHES. 


All nicely plated, ee: Do bake Meek asas $1.00 
Better Grades.... : . $2.50, $3.50, $5.00 
Fine Pickle Caste Bs. catia $1.00, $1. 50, $2.00 


Triple-plated Drinking-Cups.. ..50¢., 75e., $1.00 
Handsomely decorated Salts aud Pe ppers, with 
DOSE HUE BADR o sec nns.c ash sin ccesssesy 10¢, each 


Silver-plated Toothpick Holders. .......00++ 10¢, each 
1000 doz, single plate Tea Spoons........... 4he. doz. 
Very Fine Butter Knives... .........-++.0. 25e. each 
Fine Plate Napkin Kings.......... 10c. and léc. each 


New Designs in 
SILVER - PLATED CANDELABRA, CHOCOLATE 
SETS, AND TEA WARE. 


SOLID SILVERWARE. 


SPOONS, FORKS, LADLES, NAPKIN RINGS, dc. 
A New and Well-Selected Stock. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. | A 


A Superb Holiday Number. 
Contains a Price List of 132 pages, illustrative and 


descriptive of Imported and Domestic Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Fancy Goods, etc. 


MAILED FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 
Orders by Mail receive ‘Prompt Attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 3112 to 324 Grand St. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of millinery, fancy and dress goods. 











There isn’t any arti- 
THE cle in either a Lady’s 
RED CROSS) °" Gentleman's ward- 
robe so comfortable as 
a Bath Robe. 
The ‘‘ Red Cross” 
brand are the best and 
cheapest in the world, 
Sold everywhere. 
Trade supplied by 


HENRY WN. PALMER, 


56 & 58 Mercer St., 
Sole Agent. New York. 


BRAND 
BATH ROBES. 

































LOVELY FACES! 
Nothing will 

CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin so quickly as 


.. DERMA-ROYALE 


N (Vegetable French Formule.) 

h Medicinal and Toilct Preparation. 
[Sent in Bich Cut Glass Cologne Bottles. 
f We will send you a FREE sam- 
ple to prove its merits, also an 
elegant gold embossed 40 page 

book of photographs from life, 
FREE. Seeing is Believing. TRY IT. 

&E DERMA-ROYALE CO. 
Corner Baker & Vine Streets, 









ACQUIRE pote’ RETAIN Per 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
V'reckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest to every lady. Mailed (sealed) 

it contains many hints, testi- 





for 6 cents, to pay 
monials and valuable receipts (easily —— at home), 


and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics.” 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West st.a3d s St. New York City. 


600 latest popular songs, 


(COMRADE words and music, 25 ceats, 


STURTEVANT, 7, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, 
sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 


and 145 Niciiinaptintads, 
words and music, for 12 cts, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fa, ep 
Constable KAS €, 


LACES. 


Thread and Applique Demi Veils, Black 
and White Laces, Duchesse and Point 
Venice Doylies, Real Lace and Embroi- 
dered H’dkf’s, Novelties in Flounces and 
Trimming Laces, for Wedding Trous- 
seaux. White and Colored Chiffon 
Fichus, Collarettes, and Jabots. Black 
and White Ostrich and Feather Boas. 


Broadway R { 9th ét : 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Christmas Presents 

FOR GENTLEMEN, 

Our eight-page circular gives 
@ the rule for making this Tie; 
also for making U mbrellaCases, 
Suspenders, Slippers, Purses, 
and several other articles. 

The Needle—Number 2 Star 
Crochet Hook. 

Material — Brainerd & Arm- 
strong’s New Crochet Silk. 

This new Crochet Silk has 
taken the people by storm. It 
is heavier than Knitting Silk 
and harder twisted. All Colors 
warranted fast. 

Endorsed by Art Needlework 
Societies Kast and West. 

If you cannot get the new 
Silk from your storekeeper, 
send the money (35c. per ball) 
and we will get one of our city 
stores to send it to you. 

Onreight-pagecircularofrules 
will be ‘mailed free to any one 
enclosing address and stamp. 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 

SPOOL SILK CO., 
621 Market St., Phila., Pa., or 

625 } Broadway, New York. 





ENAMEL soe: 











| pe a oy and decorating the t it has no 

equal. For interior decoratio le for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenwar” « it up 
in self. opening tins ready for immediate Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by .., Tins, 


60 cis., T inlets, 20 cts. 


r “ AL 
BATH ENAMEL 
SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 

Asrinay’s Exeuisn Enamev was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 


~YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 





Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 





and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


All Leading, Retailers. 


‘END stamp for picture, “The Pretty gg el 
iS w Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York, 





DRESS GOODS. 
PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 


Crepon: This material in 
heavy weight and in a fine 
variety of new shades, 

Bedford Cord: This 
leading fabric in heavy rib- 
bed grade, that will not 
stretch nor flatten in wear. 
Prices, 75 cents, 87} cents, 
$1.25, and $1.50 per yard. 

Bengaline: Numerous 
styles have been added to 
our stock of Bengaline. 
Solid colors, Black grounds 
with brocades in fancy col- 
ors; also in evening shades. 
Bengalines with Cachemire 
finish in shades for street 
wear. 

Cashmere: Winter 
weights in broadcloth fin- 
ish. New blues, browns, and 
greens. French Cashmere, 
printed in artistic designs, 
made expressly for this 
house. 


Tweeds: Scotch ‘weeds, | 


Cheviots, and Homespuns 
in odd weaves. New Stripes 
and mixtures, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON’S 
NEW VOLUME. 


Sharp Eyes: A Rambler’s Calendar 
of Fifty-two Weeks among Insects, 
Birds, and Flowers. By WILLIAM 
HAMILTON GIBSON. Illustrated by 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 
(dn a Box.) 

The chapters comprised in this elegant vol- 
ume are arranged in calendar order, and em- 
brace a description of some of the wonders 
which are being performed in Nature's work- 


shop during each week of the year. Pleasantly | 


and skilfully, with pen and pencil, the author- 
artist lays open many of the mysteries of the 
woods and fields, and hints how sharp eyes may 
disclose many more. This volume will be a 
favorite gift-book, especially among such as love 
beautiful pictures and a quiet study of Nature 
in her out-of-the-way aspects. 





Other Works Written and Illustrated by W. 
Hamilton Gibson: 

STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE, 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 

Happy HuNTING-GrounDs. 4to, Cloth, Il- 
luminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 

4to, Cloth, Illu- 
(/n a Box.) 

PAsTORAL Days, 4to, Cloth, [luminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways. 
minated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


(ae Any of the above works will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 
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| All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohlearl} 
NEN: 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 
THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlBleachLinen€o. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Km- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


raave * ON) Bleach”? marx 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S.A 




















GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 
irish Flax 
THREADS 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.’ 

For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 
The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 

ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 


BARBOUR’S 
LADIES |rimeat 
table Mechanics’ Association Falr, for “ Superior 
High Art Embroidery. 
BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














Address any of our Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
| offices in BARBOUR'S 
New York Boston, BF pypj , 
| Chicago, Prize Needle-work Series,” 
| Philadelphia, _ o = . 
| St. Louis, ustrated, 
| gan Francisco, (C°2t#ining 24 liberal cash prizes. 


“VERY lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 

'learn more about them, with- 

out cost, by writing for a list 

of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 





THE CHLEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 

















PLASMA 2? GUERLAIN's Perrumes [it lis! 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917. Broadway, NEW-YORK. 
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This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 
(FOR PRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 


They are stamped every five yards,on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 
They are for ane Ped the p Se peer. dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Ws. Jackson, B. 
& Co., and ~* ge 


Co., Lorv & Tayuor, Simpson, CaawForD & Simpson, James MoCrrery 





BP) wens Buckskin Underwear, 






\ (Smith’s Pat.) 
for Men and Women, afford thorough 
rotection against Colds,Rheumatism, 
-neumeonia, and Lung Diseases. 
D. CC. HALL & CO,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 
Sewp vor ILLUSTRATED T:LcULAR. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY | Hair. 
uarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 





the m'fr for +i ast" rd Price-Lists 

€.Burnham,71 Btate-at ( (Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 
SHOPPIN and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 

experience, geod taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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THE THANKFUL STARVELING. 


‘ 
ea 2 





No turkey graces my poor board, I'm filled with thanks upon this day | 

No cranberries have I, That blesséd custom sets ili My) (Ih 
No sparkling, overflowing gourd Aside for man to sing his lay Wy | HAW 

Of wine, no rich mince-pie. Of thanks for what he gets; I i ! i] ff } 
I have no table, no, nor chair, And this is why, despite the welts iW) We Alitt| { | tat 

Nor any home is mine; Hard Fate has given me, mur aati a. 1 
I wander in the open air, To fill up with [ve nothing else 

Aud yet do not repine, Than thanks, that I can see. 

~~. 


A certain clergyman of Halifax, Nova Scotia, while addressing his congre- 
gation on the subject of the Prodigal Son, is said to have affected his hearers 
even more than he anticipated when, with tears in his eyes and pathos in his 
voice, he pictured the ayed father overjoyed, at the return of his long-lost boy, 


re Wy 
commanding them to bring forth and kill the little calf which had been fat- “il i | r U4 i { i 
tening for years and years and years. H / : Ni i | | 
i se yA it i 
——>—_—_ i 1H} Nal! 


**Grandpa,” said the irreverent college boy at the close of the Thanksgiving 
dinner, ** what’s the difference between you and the turkey we've just had ?” 

“T don't know, What?” said the old gentleman, innocently. 

“It was a turkey stuffed with chestnuts, and you are a chestnut stuffed with 
turkey.” ‘The college boy and bis little brother were the only ones to laugh. 


qunttineidiipimipet 
Aunt Maria appeared with a most startlingly magnificent costume at the 
dinner. “Tl have a little more dressing,” said she to her brother at the head 
of the table. 
* Heavens! Maria,” said he, ‘I think you’ve got too much already.” 
titaninnalijrsinmanss 


“ Well, Johnny, what are you thankful for?” asked the invited guest. 

*“ Nuthin’,” said the boy. “I ’ain’t had any luck this year. On’y had one 
cold all the fall, ’n’ that wasn't bad enough to keep me out of school more’n a 
day. My chum’s had mumps, ’n’ has been out three weeks.” 

nceompenetifippeanemense 


* This is a hard fate,” said the roast turkey to the carving-knife. 

* It isn’t as hard as you are,” retorted the kuife, as his edge was turned back 
by the turkey’s breast. 

* Are you a Harrow boy?” asked pate:familias of his son’s little English 
guest at dinner. 

“No, sir. I'm an Eatin’ boy juat at present,” returned the young man, put- 
ting two inches of celery, a spoonful of cranberry sauce, and four salted 
almonds in bis mouth. 


jonnintiianmeap 
“This game is rather tough, my dear,” said Mr. Marrowfat, as he vainly en- ‘ - 
deavored to carve the bir« Ss - . 
* That's proper,” said J. Toppleton Marrowfat, ‘95, Yale. “ This is Thanks- WORN OUT. 
giving day, and that is a sort of football game.” “YoU SEEM WORN OUT, DEAR.” 
“1 aM.” 
a ” 
“TM soRRY. I WAS GOING TO PROPOSE A VISIT TO THE THEATRE TO-NIGHT. 
The sermon had been long and prosy. Finally the Rev. Mr. Pounder cried “ON, WELL, OF COURSE IF YOU'VE GOT THE -TICKETS—” 
out, “‘ And is this to last forever ?” “On NO, | HAVEN'T.” 
“Itlooks that way,” growled the sleepy parishioner. ‘If it is, ’m going home.” “WELL, YOU WANT TO HURRY UP AND GET THEM. DEAR ME! IT’s TOO BAD THE WAY YOU PUT OFF THINGS,” 


THANKSGIVING NOTES. 














MR. JAMES JOHNSON MCCROCKERY'S WELL- AT THE OLD HOMESTEAD OF THE WiACK- 
LAID PLANS FOR EATING HIS THANKSGIVING TROUBLE OF A DOMESTIC ORDER SERIOUS- STER FAMILY, IN WHACKSTERVILLE, IT IS RE- UNCLE SIM SIMMONS, BEING CALLED ON TO 
TURKEY WERKE OBVIOUSLY FRUSTRATED BY LY INTERFERED WITH Mr. ©. AUGUSTUS ST. PORTED THAT THE DINNER WENT OFF VERY CARVE THE TURKEY, DISPLAYED UNUSUAL AC- 
CIRCUMSTANCES OVER WHICH HE HAD NO BiGGs’s DINNER AT THE BANANA CLUB. QUIETLY, (LATER REPORTS STATE THAT THE TIVITY AND DEXTERITY. 
CONTROL. SPOONS HAVE BEEN RECOVERED.) 
WIT AND HUMOR. EVIDENCE OF IT. 
Baten a 4 ean fh", Countryman (looking up from paper).‘* John, Nellie saw a negro for the first time the other day. “Is he an orphan, 
Bart tint AA A)! we what docs ‘l-a’ stand for?” mamma 2” she asked e 
Raph > >t rm Joun (poring over his lesson in geography). “T don't know, dear; why ?” she asked, ‘ 


* Louisiana, sir.” 
Countryman, “Well, this ‘Louisiana grip es 
seems to be an epidemic.” 


* Ile’s dot his face and hands in mournin’.’ 


* Rastus, do you know of any poor and worthy woman to whom I can 


Reg +-s5 RE: send a turkey this Thanksgiving ? 
Youne Mrs. Copiine (to her papa). ‘Oh, “ Yath, Mars’ George.” 
papa, what does the word ‘contract’ mean 2?” “Who is she 2” 
Para. “It means to make smaller, my dear. ‘*My wife, Mars’ George. She's powerful poor, ’n’ monstrous worthy, 


For instance, heat expands and coid contracts.” — sah. 
Mus. Copiine. “Then 
it’s all right. | Harry 
told me he was con- 
tracting some heavy 
debts, and I was so 
nervous till you ex- 
plained it.” 
Se 


* Rosalie has adopt- 
ed an idea that makes 
all the girls awfully 
jealous.” 

*“ What is that?” 

“Why, she has tak- 
en all her engagement 
rings of last summer, 
ahd had them “made 
into a chain for her 
pug.” 

mitetibaliipsiniaenin’ 


“Say, old man,what 
do yon wear those 
beastly gaiters for? 





THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE BARNYARD—THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY ARRIVES They don't do it any 
é oe more on the other 
side.”’ 


** Well, perhaps they 
don't, bnt it’s a great deal easier, yon know, to 


THE MELANCHOLY DAYS. 


The willows wept that the summer was dead, * wear them; and then yon don’t have to sew the 
As they shook in the bleak autumn air; beastly buttons on your shoes when they come 
And the maples all blushed a rosy red off.” ‘i 
At the thought of their limbs being bare. roy ' 
: Laveence Herron, . Finst Amrrioan Gitt. “How much did your WSN : a hy walt t bg Wii 
ather offer to pay the duke ?” = f fe Wi NW 
“ Are you still engaged ?” asked the old friend, who had not seen the Sroonp Ditto. “Ten thousand dollars a year. — at it \ WERE 
denr girl for some time, He said, however, he wasn't looking for money. ae - neal 
“Oh yes,” she answered ; “ bui it’s to anether man.” What do yon think of that?” } 
——_>—— First Drrro, “Think! Why he’s no duke. I'll 
“It's all nonserise to say that nature never wastes,” said Mra. Spriggins, Wer * box of candy that he’s nothing but a vile 
“Here there's hardly enough water in the reservoir to supply the city adventurer. —_—>—_ 
two days, and the rain is comin’ down into the gutters in torrents.” 





Gentieman (at an evening party). ‘‘ Madam, 





nls tae: 2 will yon tell me why low dresses are called ‘full 
Look here, you fellow,” said a gentleman who had arisen to give a dresa’ 9” ‘ 
seat toa lady in a crowded car, “‘ zet off that seat. I vacated it for this lady.” Lavy. ‘ For the same reason, I suppose, that a JUPITER PLUVIUS. “ULL see THAT YoU DON'T sUFFER, FATHER KNICKER- 
“That's all right, boss. She's my wife.” picked chicken is called a‘ dressed chicken.’” BOCKER; BUT FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE, DON’T TRY TO CALL ME DOWN WITH A GUN!” 














——— 


SUPPLEMENT. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
(Continued from page 955.) oui 


So spoke Love renascent; preparing the 
way for Tess’s devoted outpouring, which 
was then just being forwarded to him by his 
father, 

Meanwhile the writer, with an enlarging 
conviction that Angel would come soon in 
response to the entreaty, addressed her mind 
to the tender question of what she could do 
to please him best when he should arrive. 

Sighs were expended on the wish that she 
had taken more notice of the tunes he played 
on his harp, that she had inquired more curi- 
ously of him which were his favorite ballads 
among those the country girls sang. She in- 
directly inquired of Amby Seedling, who 
had followed Izz from Talbothays, and by 
chance Amby remembered that, amongst the 
snatches of melody in which they had in- 
dulged at the dairyman’s to induce the cows 
to let down their milk, he had seemed to like 
‘‘Cupid’s Gardens, ”«T have parks, i have 
hounds,” and “The break o’ the day,” and had 
seemed not to care for ‘‘ The Tailor’s Breech- 
es” and ‘‘ Such a beauty I did grow,” excel- 
lent ditties as they were. 

To perfect the ballads was now her deep 
desire. She practised them privately at odd 
moments, especially ‘‘ The break 0’ the day”: 


Arise, arise, arise! 

And pick your love a posy, 

All of the sweetest flowers 
That in the garden grow. 

The turtle-doves and small birds 
In every bough a-building, 

So early in the spring-time, 

At the break o’ the day. 


It would have melted the heart of a stone to 
hear her singing these ditties, whenever she 
worked apart from the rest of the girls in 
this cold dry time; the tears runving down 
her cheeks all the while at the thought that 
perhaps he would not, after all, come to hear 
her, and the simple silly words of the songs 
resounding in painful mockery of the aching 
heart of the singer. 

Tess was so wrapt up in this fanciful dream 
that she seemed not to know how the season 
was advancing; that the days had length- 
ened, that Lady Day was at hand, and would 
soon be followed by Old Lady Day, the end 
of her term here. 

But before*the quarter-day had quite come 
something happened which made Tess think 
of far different matters. She was at her 
lodging as usual one evening, sitting in the 
dowr-stairs room with the rest of the family, 
when somebody knocked at the door and in- 
quired for Tess. Through the doorway she 
saw against the declining light a figure with 
the height of a woman and the breadth of a 
child, a tall, thin, girlish creature, whom she 
did not recognize in the twilight till the girl 
said “ Tess!” 

‘‘What—is it Liza-Lu?” asked Tess, in 
startled accents. Her sister, whom a little 
over a year ago she had left at home as a 
child, had sprung up by a sudden shoot to a 
form of this presentation, of which as yet Lu 
seemed herself scarce able to understand the 
meaning. Her thin legs, visible below her 
once long frock, now short by her growing, 
and her uncomfortable hands and arms, re- 
vealed her youth and inexperience. 

‘““Yes; I have been traipsing about all 
day, Tess,” said Lu, with unemotional gravi- 
ty, “a-trying to find ’ ee, and I’m very tired.” 

‘* What is the matter at home?” 

‘* Mother is took very bad, and the doctor 
says she’s dying, and as father is not very 
well neither, and says ‘tis wrong for a man 
of such a high family as ours to slave and 
drave at common laboring work, we don’t 
know what to do.” 

Tess stood in reverie a long time before she 
thought of asking Liza-Lu to come in and sit 
down. When she had done so, and Liza-Lu 
was having some tea, she came to a decision. 
It was imperative that she should go home. 
Her agreement did not end till Old Lady Day, 
the 6th of April, but as the interval thereto 
was not a long one, she resolved to run the 
risk of starting at once. 

To go that night would be a gain of twelve 
hours; but her sister was too tired to under- 
take such a distance till the morrow. Tess 
ran down to where Marian and Izz lived, 
informed them of what had happened, and 
begged them to make the best of her ‘case to 
the farmer. Returning, she got Lu a supper, 
and after that, having tucked the younger 
into her own bed, packed up as many of her 
belongings as would go into a w ithy basket, 
and started, directing le to follow next morn- 
ing. 


{to BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 
ALL GOOD COOKS 
‘The Year Mound. 
Send to ARM OUR & CO., Chicago. 
for Cook Boo! ‘owing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in houps and Sauces. Mailed free. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the 
goolen Waits sent FREE to anyone senhing 
three wrap ppers ; of Bhandon Bells Soup. ” 








} ate) VN 
SRUP FICS: 


both the method and results 
ON E ENJ oYsS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 





, REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 

A THE CROWN 
LAVENDER &% 
SALTS & 








it is pl t and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
b its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
vromptly for anv one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








“A Luxu 
*¢It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


acker’s Tar Soap. 


ry for Shampooing.’’ —Medical Standard, Chicago. 
’__Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 
‘‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 























B Two Good Things 


A hint for the Thanksgiving Din- 
ner, Christmas Dinner, and every 
other dinner. 

20 different varieties of the 
Soups. 

Sold by all Fancy Grocers, 
and prepared by 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


to eat 
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“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
Boe COCOA 


DELicious. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


PERFECTLY PURE 


Its great success 
has, of course, led 
to m-ny imitations, 
but it is generally 
admitted, and a 
com ison will 
easily prove that 
none, equals Van 
Houten’s in delic- 
fousness, and nu- 
tritive qualities, 


: The Standard Cocoa of the World, 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


» Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
a@rif not obtainable from your grocer,enclose : 
%cta to either Van HOUTEN & Zoon,106 Reade @ 
8t.,New York,or 45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
> & can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
@ by Van Houten & Zoo, Weesp, Holland. 
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‘COLLECE TEAS. 
Oxford, $3.00 
Harvard, 4,50 
Princet ton, 5.0 
Columbia, 6.00 
Yale, 6.90 











SEND FOR 


SS CIRCULARS, 


Brass, silver-lined, new styles, with trays, sent by 
express prepaid on receipt of price. 








gomyort, Sacoe | BRASS KETTLES, 
Europa, 3-59 ( Wrought - Iron Stas, 


PALMER M’F’C CoO., 


Near Fulton Ferry 66 Water St., 
and Bridge Terminus, BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“Vou press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoApED with J'vansparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S GOCOA 


BREAKFAST 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the ‘natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful spplestien of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us — 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— 
Civil Service Gazette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, ak een 











C:G:GUNTHERS: SONS: 


A@eo} FURRIERS 19 


JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
Pye sone S 
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WIHITECHAPELWAY. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


“Or. let us take a walk down—White- 
tO chapel. Constitute yourself my guide, 
philosopher, and friend. Let us see this east- 
ern land from our own point of view, and 
find some sunshine in its midst if we can. 
We have heard too much of Whitechapel in 
the shade. Let us strike out a new route for 
ourselves, and find some light and life upon 
the way, Allons.” 

And acting upon these instructions—this 


# 
4 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





original way even of looking at things in the 
far east—behold me in charge of my distin- 
guished friend, M. Paul Renouard, in search 
of the picturesque, even the humorous, 
amongst the myriads Whitechapelway. It 
is not altogether an easy task we have un- 
dertaken, for in the back streets of this busy 
hive, flanked by Aldgate, Commercial Road, 
Spitalfields, Mile End, and the Highway, 
there is no escaping the shadows altogether. 
Poverty tells such a piteous tale at every 
street corner, and the faces are so pinched 
and haggard, so cold and defiant, so full of 
‘*carking care,” as we take our walks abroad. 


SUPPLEMENT. 











Still, Whitechapel is by no means without 
its merry moments—ther2 are ‘‘cakes and 
ale.” and ‘‘nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles,” to be discovered, much ready if 
coarse wit, and a sense of the ridiculous 
ready to leap forth at odd moments and 
make the welkin ring. Whitechapel is im- 
proving by slow and sure degrees; model 
lodging- houses are rearing their gigantic 
fronts amidst and on the site of the slums; 
the Salvation Army depots are numerous, 
and full of workmen and workwomen; the 
shelters are gathering in all who care to come 
—and a great many do care, and are grateful 


Riera Fs SR ES, 
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4 BOUT WITH THE FOILS.—Drawn sy Pav RENOUARD. 


PALACE, LONDON— 


PEOPLE'S 


AT THE 


FENCING 


LADIES 


' teat 





for the food and rest, offered at an unremu- 
nerative rate considered as a speculation. 
Even the worst place due east—as it might 
have been termed a few years since—Rat- 
cliffe Highway, has undergone miraculous 
changes of late days. A visit there—a slum- 
ming-tour—is likely to prove a considerable 
disappointment to those in search of sensa- 
tion nowadays, so much has been changed 
and swept away. Whitechapel proper is 
showing considerable signs of improvement 
in these latter days; the public-houses are 
not so densely thronged or doing such “ roar- 
ing trades” as formerly; the music halls in 
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DECEMBER 12, 1861, 


the neighborhood are better conducted; and 
the penny shows are few and far between, 
magisterial severity having for the present 
swept the people’s entertainers very much 
into the background. Well, the shows were 
not highly instructive, and there is better 
and healthier amusement, and sometimes at 
the same price, at the People’s Palace. 
The People’s Palace, howev has 
brought into its fold at present exactly the 
class for which it hoped to cater. The “sub- 
merged tenth” is not attracted, the poor come 
not in any numbers, and a penny concert, 
oddly enough, will not attract as many vis 


not 
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itors as a threepenny or sixpenny, when Re- 
spectabilitv will assemble in considerable 
force. ‘‘ We cannot get quite the right sorts 
here,” one of the officials breathed into our 
receptive ears; “they don’t care for good 
music yei, or lectures, or athletics; they pre- 
fer the public-house bars or the street corners 
still. The only time we have had a large 
representative audience was when we turned 
the place into a fair. Then they came in 
droves.” For the present one is disposed to 
consider the People’s Palace, Whitechapel, as 
a cut above the heads of the messes. he 
masses are not educated up to painting 


(tng. 








classes. science classes, on cookery classes 
yet awhile; those who attend are, as a rule, 
the sons and daughters of respectable folk 
from the Essex suburbs, with a sprinkling of 
tradesmen’s daughters from Mile End and 
Whitechapel Road. The faces you encoun 
ter in the Whitechapel back streets were cer 
tainly not present on the occasion of our 
visit, with one or two exceptions, which were 
to be discovered in the excellent reading 
room and library attached to the establish 
ment. Still, the People’s Palace is doing 
good work, thoroughly and unobtrusively 

and we know no pleasanter proof of this than 


the Ladies’ Gymnasium ( 
ishing and popular 
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many of them able to hold their own in a 
fencing match with the drill-master himself, 
who took out one or two of his most prom- 
ising pupils into the arena for a bout with 
the foils, various members of his class watch- 
ing the contest critically and admiringly, and 
secing fair play generally. 

The pupils are neatly and even artistically 
clad in blue knickerbocker suits trimmed 
with scarlet. They are of all ages, and there 
are many fair faces and trim figures in their 
midst—altogether a bright garden of girls to 
be found blooming due east. There is no 
Whitechapel in the shade here; the place 
ripples with happy voices and musical laugh- 
ter. The pupils are graceful, clever, and en- 
thusiastic, and work with a will. There was 
no showing off; each young lady went on 
calmly and gravely with her business in hand, 
obeyed orders, and fell into ranks with the 
precision of an army of veterans at a school 
of arms of the highest pretension. The wor- 
thy drill-master has taken great pains with 
this section of the gymnastic classes, and the 
result is eminently satisfactory. 

The People’s Palace teems with classes and 
technical schools of all kinds. Altogether 
there are, we learn, upwards of 3000 pupils 
under instruction, morning, noon, and night. 
The fees are in no case prohibitive, and the 
masters and mistresses are of the first class. 
There should be surely a great future—a 
grand harvest of results for the People’s Pal 
ace, Whitechapelway. 


“FOR THE FIRST TIME OF 
ASKING.” 
See illustration on page 967. 


O modify a well-known saying of Sir John 

-Falstaff’s, the negro is not only laughter- 
loving himself, but the cause of laughter in 
others. The scene here depicted might easily 
be matchedin manyan English village church, 
where the publication of the banns is accord- 
ing toimmemorial custom. The usual form 
is gone through on three successive Sun- 
days, and our dusky friends are hearing their 
names ‘‘ read out” this morning for the first 
time. No wonder they look bashful and self- 
conscious under the curious eyes of the whole 
congregation. The ordeal would be trying 
to people vastly superior in station. 


TIE FIRST ENGLISH 
POSTMASTER. 
Y name Brian Tuke, with an honorable 
prefix of Sir, is described (1533) in of- 
ficial records as ‘‘ Magister Nunciorum Cur- 
sorum, sive Postarum.... both in England 
and in other parts of the King’s dominions 
beyond the seas.” Long subsequent to such 
appointment, so-the records of the time saith, 
details of such service of accommodation 
were regulated by proclamation and orders 
in council. In a curious collection of such 
royal edicts preserved in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries is one of Philip and 
Mary, to regulate the supply of horses for 
conveyance of letters to Dover. 

A little later (1556 is the date given) the 
lords of the council gave order ‘‘that the 
postes betweene this and the Northe should 
eche of them keepe a booke, and make en- 
trye of everie lettre that he shall receive, the 
tyme of the deliverie thereof unto his hands, 
with the parties’ names that shall bring it 
unto him.” 

In the earlier years of the reign of Queen 
Bess much of the foreign postal service to 
and from England was controlled by the 
‘incorporated mefchant strangers.” 

After James First came to the throne, the 
use of post-horses came into vogue; and early 
in the seventeenth century appointment was 
made whereby the first Lord Stanhope, and 
his son after him, should hold the office of 
postmastership of England, under the title 
of ‘* Master of Posts and Messengers,” with 
a salary of one hundred marks (a little over 
three hundred dollars) a year, with all avails 
and profits thereto accruing. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer. 


Scorr & mists 
Men Fe ie Chomiets, 232 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-li 
eal druggists everywhere do. $. cneceand 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it; 
ought to. If not, there’s 
trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in 
pimples. The trouble 
goes deeper, but this is 
trouble enough. 

If youuse Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skiniscleanand soft and 
open and clear. 

All sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 





SUPERB COL- 

ORED STUDIES FOR 
AND PICTURES, including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro- 


gressive stages [these progressive lessons*in oils 
> and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., § 


c 
c 
2& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 
B ning any month. ‘ 
» Inordertosecurethis mostliberaloffer[theordinary « 
> price for all it includes is $2.75] you must cut out 4 
: this (Bazar) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, ‘ 
$ MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square New York. ¢ 
2 2 Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, tree. With « 
p sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 
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PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 

—o 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
\S DRUGGISTS AND CHFEMI®TS OF U, 8. J 
ERE MRE ES ET RE RRR 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


o"" Cus GUM. 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin sufficient to 
digest 1,900 grains of food. st it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufzecturers, 20 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 
“* Beware of Imitations.”” ention this paper. 











Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 
DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 

Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples, Frec! Pittings, Moles and 














ed , 
Complexions beautified. The Form 
; Hair, Brows and Lashes 


and restored. Interesting 
sealed), 4c., with sample Cre- 


US erl0c. Mme.Velaro. 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. BR. A. 8. 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —A theneum 








“-. UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH,” just pub- 
lished by the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Califor. 
nia, will be sent upon application to E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 








a t eC URED a 
| ey = HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
“4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy. with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curtovna Remevies, consisting of Curtoura, the 
reat Skin Cure, Curiourna Soap, an exquisite Skin 
*urifier and Beautifier, and Cutiourna Reso.vent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children — of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. lay* are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 
Sold_ everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


&@” Baby’s Skin and Scalp purified and beau- -@e 
z= tifled by Curiovra Soar. —~ 








Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiovra Anti-Patn Prastée. 2c. 








NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
Dp EA Fc: Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedi@FREE 


(al. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proofs! 


SUPPLEMENT. 



















MANUFACTURER 


11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
PARIS 


General Agents for U.S. 
PARK « TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 

NEW-YORK 


SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 

















by Mr. Miter and Atrrep: Parsons, 


American. 


KINS, and other popular writers. 


Brownings by Anne Tuackeray Rircuig. 


Harper’s Weekly. 
$4 per Year. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for the coming year 
will contain more attractive features, more and 
finer illustrations, and a greater number of ar- 
ticles of live, intense interest than will be found 
in any other similar periodical. Among these 
latter will be a series of articles on the Twenty- 
five Greatest Cities of the World, including five 
hundred illustrations. The Columbian Exposi- 
tion, the Army and Navy, Great Public Events, 


Celebrated People of the Day will be described 
and illustrated in an appropriate and timely 
manner. The Department of Amateur Sport 
will continue under the direction of Caspar W. 
Wuirney. The best of modern writers will 
contribute short stories, and the most distin- 
guished artists will supply illustrations. The 
editorials by Mr. Gorge Witu1am Curtis 
will continue an attractive feature of the 


paper. 


and fascinating programme. 


usally receive su 
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‘THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
$4 per Year, 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE will celebrate the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America by 
its re-discovery, through articles giving a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been made 
of the Recent Unprecedented Development of our Country, e«pecially the Great West. 
cles will also be given on the Dramatic Episodes of American History. 

The probable Field of the Next European War will be described in the Series of Papers From 
the Black Forest to the Blitk Sea, by Pouttney Bicrtow and F. D. Mitiet, superbly illustrated 
Papers will also be given on the German, Austrian, and 
Italian Armies, illustrated, from studies made last summer in Europe, by T. pe Tavtstrup 

Mr. W. D. Howetts will contribute a new novel, A World of Chance, characteristically 
Especial prominence will be given to Short Stories, wirich will be contributed by 
T. B. Atpuicn, R. H. Davis, A. Conan Dove, Margaret Detanp; Miss Woorsox, Miss Wit 


Among the literary features will be Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long friend Horatio Briper, and a Personal Memoir of the 


| tractiveness of the highest order. 
| stories, amusing comedies, and thoughtful es- 


Disasters on Land and Seas, and the Doings of | 





Harper’s Young People. 
$2 per Year. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Vol. XIII., began on November 3, 1891. 
year this best and most comprehensive weekly in the world for youthful readers offers a varied 
In serial fiction it will contain Diego Pinzon, a story of the first 
voyage of Columbus, by Joun R. Coryett; Canoemates: a Story of the Florida Reefs and 
Everglades, by Kirk Munnog; another story by one of the best known and most popular of 
American authors; and stories in three and four parts by Tuomas Netson Paar, E. H. Hovsr, 
Anoetine Teat, Evita Ropman Cuvurcu, and Mary 8S. McCoss. 
Short Stories, by favorite writers, Articles on Travel, Out-of-door Sports, In-door Games, and 
all subjects deat to the hearts of the young, besides hundreds of illustrations by leading artists, 
will combine to make HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1892 more worthy than ever of the 
remarkable tribute from the pen of W. E. Grapsrong, that ‘It far surpasses all that the en- 
terprise and skill of our publishers have been able to produce.” 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters 
r bseriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post- 
offve Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, i 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Harper’s Bazar. 
$4 per Year. 

HARPER'S BAZAR is a journal for the 
home. It gives the latest information witli re- 
gard to the Fashions, and its numerous illus- 
trations, Paris Designs, and Pattern - sheet 
Supplements are indispensable alike to the 
home dress-maker and professional modiste. 
No expense is spared to make its artistic at- 
Its bright 


says satisfy all tastes, and its last page is fa- 
mous as a budget of wit and humor. In its 
weekly issues everything is included which is of 
interest to women. The Serials for 1892 will 
be written by Watter Besant and WILLIaM 
Brack. Mrs. OtreHant will become a contrib- 
utor. Marion Hartanp’s Timely Talks, Day 
In and Day Out, are intended for matrons, and 
Heten Marsnart Norra will specially address 
girls. T. W. Hiaainson, in Women and Men, 
will please a cultivated audience. 


For the coming 


More than Two Hundred 


iptions will begin with the current Number. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. 


| 30 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the 


lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. illustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, lil. 





